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CASTLE OF JOHANNISBURG. 
This picturesque engraving of the Castle of 
Johannisburg, is one that will command the 
attention of our readers, for its name is asso~ 
ciated with that of Prince Metternich, the 
wily statesman who served Austria so well 
during the long and terrible wars which she 
waged against the first Napoleon, and was 
only saved from ruin through the clemency of 
the’ French emperor, for wich he repented 

while wearing out his life at St. Helena. 


But Johannisburg is celebrated as well for 
the superior flavor of the wine of that name, 
as through Metternich’s long residence in the 
castle, after he was driven from the Austrian 
cabinet, by the people who demanded re- 
forms, and would not be refused. The best of 
Rhenish wine is made there, and has been for 
years, although the lands have often changed 
hands. In 1807, Napoleon gave the castle and 
vineyards to Kellerman, one of his marshals ; 
Lut the general did not hold it long, It re- 
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verted to Austria, and the emperor of the lat- 
ter country presented it to Metternich, on 
condition that the minister gave his master 
one-tenth of the wine-crop, the annual yield 
of which is about 42,000 bottles, although 
some years double that amount is raised. The 
wine is sold at an extravagant price, what 
little is disposed of, $6 and $12 per bottle be- 
ing paid for the genuine; and although Jo- 
hannisburg wine is vended in this country, 
the pure Johannisburg would never acknow- 
ledge its namesake, in case they should meet. 
The castle contains a moderate library, and 
a famous collection of engravings. The build- 
ings form a square, with a great tower at each 
of the angles, 180 feet high, with five stories. 
The length of each facade is 295 feet. The 
area of the central court is more than 30,000 
square feet. The whole is built of a pinkish 
sandstone. The view from the mountain is 
one of the finest on the Rhine. 


THE HORSE FAIR. 


Rosa Bonheur, the painter of the Horse 
Fair, an engraving of which is presented on 
page 343, is a remarkable instance of the suc- 
cess attendant on genius joined to persever- 
ance and firmness of character. She was 
born in 1822, and the daughter of a poor 
Parisian drawing-master; and during her 
early years she displayed no particular genius, 
though an old friend of her father’s, with 
whom she was a favorite, used to augur from 
her vigorous and resolute character, that she 
would some day turn out a remarkable woman. 
When twelve years old, she was apprenticed to 
a dressmaker, a profession utterly distasteful 
to her, as her chief pleasure was wandering 
about in the open air. At last, distress of 
mind and confinement made her ill; her father, 
therefore, broke off the arrangement, and took 
her home. Soon afterwards she was sent to 
school, where, however, she showed aptitude 
for nothing but drawing. 

On leaving school, she employed her time 
in modelling figures of animals in her father’s 
studio, and copying his paintings. By this 
means she hoped to be able some day to sup- 
port herself—perhaps attain to what had al- 
ways been her secret ambition, to be some- 
thing—so she worked hard all day, and day 
after day. Her father, amazed at her progress, 
and perceiving her talent, devoted himself 
seriously to her instruction, and after taking 
her through a course of preparatory study, 
sent her to the Louvre to copy the fine figures 
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there, asa discipline for her eye, hand and 
judgment. There she was the first to enter 
the gallery in the morning, and the last to 
leave it in theevening. At last her copies be- 
gan to sell; she got but a small sum for each, 
but felt it d@lightful to be able to relieve her 
father of some part of her support; and she 
worked hard that she might make more copies. 

At this period she was only sixteen years 


-old, so she had wasted no time. One day, hav- 


ing made a study of a goat, she was so pleas- 
ed with her success, that she determined to 
devote herself to painting animals. Too poor 
to procure models, she went out daily on foot 
into the country to sketch the sheep and cows. 
With a bit of bread in her pocket, she used to 
start early in the morning, laden with her 
painting materials; and having found a sub- 
ject to her mind, would seat herself upon a 
bank or under a tree, and work till evening, 
coming home at nightfall, after a walk of many 
miles, browned by the sun and wind, or soak- 
ed with rain and covered with mud. She used 
also to go to the enclosures where the animals 
are kept previous to being sent to the slaugh- 
ter-houses, overcoming alike her natural re- 
pugnance to such a vicinity, and to placing 
herself in contact with the crowds of butchers 
and drovers who were standing about. There, 
seated on a bundle of hay, she would sketch 
from morning till night; but such was the re- 
spect her simple earnestness in her art occa- 
sioned, that an uncivil word was never spoken 
to her. 

When at home, she kept a pet sheep on the 
leads outside her attic window, that she might 
always have a model to copy from. At last 
this hard work was rewarded, fur in 1841, 
when nineteen years of age, she exhibited in 
all the Paris exhibitions, and won several 
bronze and silver medals, At last she won 
the gold medal, a great distinction—and what 
was still more delightful, was able to relieve 
her father from all pecuniary embarrassment 
by the sale of her pictures. In 1853, she ex- 
hibited her famous picture of the “ Horse- 
Fair,” the preparatory studies for which occu- 
pied her for eighteen months. This picture 
sold for $1800, and has been re-sold for much 
more, and from that time her reputation and 
fortune were made. She is now very wealthy, 
and is recognized as the best animal-painter 
of the day in Europe. Her success has bene- 


fited not herself only, but others of her own 
sex, for until lately, women were not admit- 
ted to study at the Royal Academy in England. 
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THE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 

An American gentleman, who has lately 
visited Morocco, sent us an excellent portrait 
of the emperor, which we have had engraved, 
and transferred to the pages of our Magazine. 
The Emir of the true Believers and Vicar of 
God, as the man irreligiously calls himself, 
succeeded Abd-er-Rhamayr, who all his life 
was continually resisting the demands and 
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encroachments of France; and the present 
ruler no sooner found that he had grasped the 
sceptre, than he was compelled to meet the 
troops which Spain sent against his empire. 
The trouble was settled at the expense of 
Morocco; but the emperor fumes at the deg- 
radation, and would like revenge, but he is 
powerless to obtain it. At home the empe- 


‘ror’s power is unlimited and direct; he does 
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MOUNT BLANC, 


not govern by means of a vizir and ministers, 
nor has he any council of ulemas to consult. 
He sometimes convokes the chief dignitaries 
of the empire to ask their advice, but can act 
without it, if he pleases. The emperor gives 
public audiences either in the palace or on 
horseback under his parasol, which is the em- 
blem of authority, and is always borne by a 
caid. Neither a native nor a foreigner must 
approach him without a present, as a letter of 
introduction. The emperor resides alternate- 
ly at his two capitals, Fez and Morocco, and 
occasionally visits other cities of his empire. 
In whatever town he appears, he exercises his 
chief attribution of administering justice and 
judging in last resort. Where he may be, all 
authority is, for the time of his stay, vested in 
his person. In his absence the provinces are 
governed by caids, califas, and cadis, which 
last also perform the religious service in the 
mosques, 

MOUNT BLANC AND CHAMOUNI. 

The engraving on page 346 conveys a good 
idea of the “ monarch of the mountains ” when 
seen close at hand. From a distance, all its 
minor roughnesses and irregularities are 
blended together, and instead of a ponderous 
mass of rock, earth and ice piled up in appall- 
ing bulk, it is converted by the atmosphere 
into something ethereal, cloudlike, even trans- 
parent. An interest of another kind attaches 
to a close examination of the mountain, with 
its seas of ice, its myriad pinnacles, its crev- 
asses and chasms, its dangerous passes, where 
a shout or a pistol-shot would bring down the 
avalanche. What must have been the sensa- 
tions of the first adventurous traveller, Dr. 
Pacard, of Chamouni, who first set foot on the 
summit of this mountain, 15,700 feet above 
the sea, and 12,160 feet above his native vil- 
lage! From the top a magnificent view meets 
the eye, extending in every direction nearly 
one hundred and fifty miles. Eighteen glaciers 
surround it, whose various and fantastic forms 
increase the magical effect of the spectacle. 
Our readers are of course aware that this fa- 
mous mountain derives its name from the vast 
mantle of snow with which its summit and 
sides are covered, and which is estimated to 
extend not less than 12,000 feet, without the 
slightest appearance of rock to mar its daz- 
ziing purity and whiteness. It is discernible 
from Dijon and Langres, 140 miles distant. 

The first ascent, alluded to above, was made 
in 1786. In August, 1787, Saussure ascended 
it with eighteen guides, and remained on the 


AND CHAMOUNI. 
summit five hours. The pulse was found to 
beat more rapidly, and the party complained 
of exhaustion, a parching thirst and failure of 
appetite. The color of the sky at this eleva- 
tion was deep blue, bordering on black, and in 


the shade the stars were visible. In 1818, . 


Messrs. Howard and Van Rensellaer, of New 
York, and in 1825, Dr. Clark and Capt. Sher- 
will, ascended it. In 1827,two English gen- 
tlemen, who made the ascent, were obliged, 
by acleft in the ice, to take a new ascent, 
which has proved to be less toilsome and haz- 
ardous than the former. Up to 1828, fourteen 
ascents were made, but since that period they 
have been somewhat more frequent. 

The ascent of Mount Blanc is always a 
great event at the little village of Chamouni, 
which is nestled at its base; and where there 
is always a crowd of visitors to swell the resi- 
dent population. The course of the travel- 
lers can be seen from the village, and it is in- 
tensely interesting to watch them through a 
telescope as they creep upon their toilsome 
way. The grand achievement of reaching 
the summit is announced and celebrated by 
the discharge of artillery; and when the ad- 
venturers return, they are honored by a grand 
dinner in the hotel. 

LIMA AND ITS CONVENTS. 

The city of Lima, formerly called Ciudad 
de los Reyes, or the City of the Kings, is one 
of the most mteresting places to the tourist 
in South America. It is situated on the river 
Rimac, about ten miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
in latitude 12° 2’ south, at an elevation of 
about 700 feet from the sea level. When seen 
from its port, Callao, it presents a beautiful 
appearance. It is entered by a magnificent 
Almeda, at the end of which stands a once 
beautiful but now ruined gate. Pizarro, the 
founder of the city, in laying it out, distribut- 
ed the spaces for the houses in quarters of 150 
varas, or Spanish yards. The streets are 
broad, intersecting each other at right angles, 
and run either from north to south, or from 
east to west. Small streams of water, con- 
ducted from the river about the town, and 
arched over, contribute to its cleanliness. The 
suburb of St. Lazarus is on the opposite side 
of the river, and connected with Lima by 4 
bridge. In consequence of the earthquakes 
by which the city has so frequently suffered, 
the houses are seldom raised more than two 
stories, and commonly are built of wood, with 
flat. roofs, from which no inconvenience arises 


in a country where rain is unknown. The 
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VISIT TO A LIMA CONVENT. 


houses of the wealthy are built in the Moorish | 
style, introduced from Spain, and are highly 
picturesque. ‘They consist of a square pile, 
enclosing a quadrangular court, which is sur- 
rounded with piazzas, and sometimes contain 
a second or even third inner court. The Plaza, 
or great square, in the centre of the city, is 
surrounded partly by shops, and partly by 
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public buildings, among which are the cathe- 
dral and government palace, in which latter 
the visitor is shown the hall in which Pizarro 
was assassinated. The riches which have been 
lavished on the cathedral are almost beyond 


belief anywhere but in a city which once 
paved a street with ingots of silver, in honor 


of a new viceroy. The Cabildo, or-city house, 
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THE BOY KING OF GREECE. 


built in the Chinese style, the mint, the palace 
of the inquisition, part of which is now occu- 
pied as a national museum, and the convent of 
the Franciscans, said to cover an eighth of the 
whole city, are worthy of notice. Formerly 
there were 1200 monks in the city, but the 
number is now greatly reduced. There are 
fourteen convents for women, and a number 
of casas de exercicio, to which the ladies re- 
tire for two or three weeks, to perform vari- 
ous acts of pious penance. The personal ap- 
pearance of the people of Lima is strikingly 
exhibited in our accompanying engraving, “a 
visit to a convent in Lima.” The aged, 
weather-beaten and sandalled friar is receiv- 
ing the visit of two ladies with their attend- 
ant Caballeros. The ladies are dressed in the 
Spanish style, which many of them have not 
yet abandoned, with their elegant black lace | 


mantillas and flowing sayas, which they wear 
with proverbial grace. At a little distance 
sits a third lady, with her head enveloped in 
the folds of a reboso, a style which the Span- 
iards adopted from the Orientals, and have 
transmitted to their colonies. The ladies of 
this city are noted all the world over, as much 
for their beauty as for their grace and peculiar 
fascination. If they sin, they are happy in 
the thought that their sins will be forgiven 
by their confessors, so they live a life of pleas- 
ure, and think as seldom as possible of the 
future. 


THE BOY KING OF GREECE. 
Within little more than a year’s time the 
house of Denmark has assumed an importance 
in the political world which it never dreamed 
of, even during its most ambitious hours, Its 
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THE BOY KING OF GREECE. 


first lucky hit at fortune was when the English 
cabinet decided that the Prince of Wales 
needed a good-looking, dashing, lively, young 
Protestant wife, and after a search through 
the royal families of Europe—at least that 
portion believing in the Episcopal form of re- 
ligion—it was finally decided that the house of 
Denmark had a daughter, and that she was 
just the sort of person to please young Wales; 
so the handkerchief was thrown to Alexan- 
dra, and like a sensible maiden she picked it 
up, married the heir to the British throne, 
and has lost no time in presenting her hus- 
band with a promising son, all of which is 
right and proper; and we don’t believe that 
the readers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY will 
fail to wish father, mother and son a long, 
happy and useful life, provided they deserve 
it. 

A short time after the Prince of Wales’s 
marriage, Frederick, the seventh king of Den- 
mark, died rather unexpectedly, and Prince 
Christian, the father of Alexandra, succeed- 
ed to the throne. 

This was lucky hit number two. 

The third fortunate event that occurred to 
the royal family of Denmark, was the selec- 
tion of Prince George, a brother of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and son of King Christian, to 
rule over Greece as its king, and the young 
man has resolutely commenced the difficult 
task ; but he will not sleep on roses while rec- 
onciling the various oppositions which he will 
encounter at all hands, 

The excellent portrait which we publish on 
page 348 of the DoLLAR MONTHLY, repre- 
sents the boy king of Greece, as he appeared 
a few days after he landed at Athens, and was 
received by his people with acclamations, and 
every demonstration of joy. 
thoughtful face, handsome enough to please 
those who think a king should be good-look- 
ing, even if he knows but little. 

We trust the lad will give satisfaction to 
his subjects, but we have our doubts of it, and 
fear that he will be pushed off like Otho, at 
short notice, unless England and France keep 
him on his throne, and his people quiet, by the 
aid of iron-clads and bayonets. ‘The Greeks 
like change, and hate taxes. George may 
compel them to love him and the latter at the 
same time. He means to make the attempt. 

The House of Denmark is now undergoing 
a severe trial, and time will tell whether it 
is to stand or fall before the German powers. 
We suppose that Fortune will not yet desert 
her favorites, 


It is a firm, | 


SWALLOWING LEECHES, 

It appears from an article in the Archives 
Generales de Medecine, that the soldiers in 
Algeria are particularly liable to accidents 
from swallowing leeches. At the time when 
the leeches are swallowed, they are so small 
as readily to escape detection; they are fili- 
form, and rather resemble a blade of grass 
than anything else. They usually become 
attached to the isthmus faucium, or to the 
pharynx, and are sometimes found in the nos- 
trils. When once they have become fixed, 
they generally remain for a considerable 
period, and undergo their development rap- 
idly. Dr. Baizeau records a case in which 
they remained for more than six months 


}-within the pharynx. They very seldom come 


away of their own accord, and must usually 
be extracted forcibly. If they are too deeply 
seated to be caught by a forceps, then the 
patient must gurgle his throat with a mixture 
of vinegar, water and common salt, and must 
continue the process for several days. But 
even this sometimes proves unavailing. The 
symptoms are those of irritation in the part, 
together with occasional hemorrhage. The 
latter is often mistaken for a symptom of dis- 
ease of the lungs, stomach, etc. The only 
preventive appears to be a caution to the sol- 
diers not to drink water from streams, etc., 
when they are on the march. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that a leech can live so 
long a period under conditions so opposite to 
those it previously enjoyed, and bears out in 
some measure the views of those who class the 
Hirundinel with the Trematoda and Planaria. 
RELIGION. 

Religion, that messenger of heaven, dwells 
not in cells or cloisters, but goes forth among 
| men, not to frown on their happiness, but to 
| do them good. She is familiar and cheerful 
at the tables and firesides of the happy; she 
is equally intimate in the dwellings of pover- 
ty and sorrow; she encourages innocent 
smiles of youth, and kindles a glow of sinceri- 
ty on the venerable front of age; she is found 
too, at the bedside of the sick when the at- 
tendants have ceased their labor, and the 
heart is almost still; she is seen at the house 
of mourning, pointing to the “house not 
made with hands ;” she will not retire so long 
as there is evil to be prevented, or kindness 
that can be given; and it is not until the last 
duty is done that she hastens away and raises 
her altar in the wilderness, so that she may 
not be seen among men. 
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A CHILD'S STORY. 


BY MISS CATHARINE THOMAS. 


See, our Mary spied to-day, 
While playing on the walk, 

A wounded chicken, just escaped 
The talons of a hawk. 

She raised it gently, hugged it close, 
Close to her soft, white neck, 


4 Nor feared she lest its blood-stained wing 


Her snowy frock would speck. 


“It gasps and struggles very much ; 

Chicken, be quiet, dear, 

I only mean to do you good, 

And me you need not fear.” 
With many a kiss and fond caress 
She heaped the wounded bird, 
a But not a feather seemed to stir, 
Nor e’en a chirp she heard. 


LITTLE MARY AND HER CHICKEN, 
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“Tis very strange!" our darling said, 

“My chicken now lies still; 

Papa must for a doctor go, 
I fear my birdie’s ill.” 

She pressed the chicken closer yet 
Between her neck and cheek, 

And stooped her rosy lips to meet 
Her darling’s yellow beak. 


Our little maiden paced the walk 
On one foot, then another, 
Just balancing her tiny weight, 
As nurse does little brother. 
We, from a ramble just returned, 
Had missed the welcome face 
We loved to see, through trellised gate, 
Peeping with winning grace. 


But on the threshold, mute and grave, 
One hand her wee mouth prest, 
The other seemed too small to hold 
The chicken to her breast. 
I gently drew it from her grasp, 
No mortal wound appeared, 
A tiny scratch, no more it seemed, 
Its wing with blood had smeared. 


But lifeless hung each little wing, 
Hushed was the gasping breath, 
Poor Mary’s love, so fond and warm, 
Had wrought her chicken’s death. 

The silent tears came stealing down, 
Fast o’er her rosy cheek, 

And mid her shuddering, bursting sobs, 
I heard my darling speak : 

“O, dear mama, I'd give my doll, 

My ball, and all beside, 

If chicken could come back again, 
And if it had not died.” 


We could not tell her how it was, 
Our little one, so grieved, 

To find her fondly cherished pet 
Thus soon of life bereaved. 

Yet pitying tenderness and love 
Are never wasted here ; 

Yon streamlet, murmuring in the grove, 
O’er pebbles bright and clear, 

May seem no useful work to do; 
But many a little floweret knows 

How much of growth and varied hue 
To its kind love it owes. 


RAILROAD DEPOT, PROVIDENCE, BI. 

Providence owns one of the handsomest and 
most convenient railroad stations in the coun- 
try. A correct view of the building is given 
on page 351. The ground on which the de- 
pot stands was redeemed from what was call- 
ed the Cove, a body of water similar to our 
Back Bay, and which has been filled in with 
gravel and built upon. It is now one of the 
most beautiful parts of Providence. 
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THE SUBAQUEOUS LAMP. 


THE SUBAQUEOUS LAMP. 

We present on this page an engraving of a 
very curious invention, showing its adaptation 
to the business of fishing, and adding one oth- 
er to the manifold contrivances by which men 
are enabled to ensnare the finny tribes. We 
subjoin a description of this apparatus, and 
the manner of using it, which, taken in con- 
nection with the picture, will prove perfectly 
intelligible. Several attempts have been made 
from time to time to construct a lamp that 
would burn under water, without the desired 
object being attained till lately. In Paris, an 
electrical light machine was fitted up that an- 
swered the purpose, as fur as light was con- 
cerned; but the expense was too great to 


allow of its general application. The object 
has been attained by Herr Karl Kohn, and the 
engraving shows the simplicity of the appara- 
tus. It is intended to make examinations of 
wrecks and impediments to navigation at the 
mouths of harbors. The inventor anticipates 
being able to sink it to the depth of from 80 to 
100 feet, without being extinguished. Like 
most useful inventions, this originated from a 
simple idea, and was first used about three 
years since. It is well known that fish will 
come to alight at night; and this mode of 
poaching is extensively practised in Scotland 
for catching salmon, and is called “ burning 
the water.” Inthe lamp in question the effect 
upon the finny inhabitants is greater than the 
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WOMEN OF SABLES D’OLONNE, FRANCE. 


torch at the bows of the boat. The lamp is 
sunk to a considerable depth, and fish of all 
sizes, with laudable curiosity, are attracted by 
the novelty of the affair. When a large com- 
pany is collected, the lamp is gradually raised, 
the fish following; and then, when at a con- 
venient depth, the best are taken with hand- 
nets. Description of the lamp:—a a, Two 
exhausting bellows, by which a current of 
air is produced; b, a double cranked tin tube 
fixed to the boat, on which the bellows work; 
c, the supply-pipe, for the fresh air to feed the 
flame ; d, the lamp itself, with glass air-tight 
case; e, the small pipe, to which the tube c is 
fixed to the lamp; f, the tube by which the 
deoxidised air passes to the bellows (this tube 
springs from the cover, which is hermetically 
closed upon the glass case containing the 
light); gg, two small openings to supply a 
draught till the lamp is ready for use; A, 
weight to sink the lamp; 4, a wire to raise or 
lower the lamp. Some of the French fishermen 
use the lamp, but others repudiate it. But 
for exploring wrecks it is valuable. 


WOMEN OF SABLES D’OLONNE, LA VENDEE, FRANCE. 
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WOMEN OF SABLES D’OLONNE, 

In our researches after curious costumes, 
we have alighted on the graphic sketch which 
we have had engraved for this page. It rep- 
resents the women of the town of Sables 
d’Olonne, a seaport in the department of La 
Vendee, France. The surrounding country 
is fertile and inhabited by one of the healthiest 
and most robust populations in all France. 
The men are almost all sailors; and the wo- 
men pursue the avocations of fishing and 
farming. Their costume has a general char- 
acter, differing only in the head-dress, which 
is changed with every costume, the most ele- 
gant being the cojffe frisee or cabriole. Dur- 
ing the working hours the women of Sables 
go barefooted. In very cold weather they 
wear sabots, wooden shoes and pattens, with 


footless stockings, locally called viroles. When 
they go for water, they carry their jars sus- 
pended by a yoke. In winter they wear short 
| cloaks of plush or fur, which give them a very 
| singular appearance. Our engraving repre- 
| sents both their summer and winter costumes. 
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VIEW IN BOSTON HARBOR. 

The engraving on page 855 is a spirited 
view in Boston. The principal object in the 
foreground is Point Alderton, a high bluff or 
point of land, situated at the outer part of 
Boston harbor, about nine miles from the city. 
The light-house seen in our picture is the 
Boston outer light, and between it and Point 
Alderton is the entrance to the harbor. The 
land to the left slopes till it forms Nantasket 
Beach. The high cliff behind the light-house 
is part of the Great Brewster. Point Alder- 
ton is a high cliff, nearly perpendicular, - the 
summit of which affords pasturage for sheep 
and cows. 

The other entrance to the harbor, at Point 
Shirley, is four.miles from the scene of our 
sketch. The harbor is sheltered from the 
ocean by the peninsula, of which Point Alder- 
ton and Point Shirley are the extremities, and 
by numerous islands, between which are three 
entrances. The main passage, which is about 
three miles southeast of the Charlestown navy 
yard, and quite narrow, lies between Castle 
and Governor’s Islands, and is defended by 
Fort Independence and Fort Warren. A pas- 
sage north of Governor’s Island is also pro- 
tected by Fort Warren., The new fortress on 
George’s Island is designed to protect the en- 
trance to the outer and lower harbor. The 
entire surface within Point Shirley is estimat- 
ed at seventy-five square miles, and about 
half of this affords good anchorage ground for 
vessels of the largest class. The harbor is 
easy of access, and is very rarely obstructed 
by ice. 

PALACE OF THE TUILERIES, PARIS. 

Our European friend has favored us with 
another notable foreign view—one that all 
will examine with remarkable interest; for 
there are so many associations connected with 
the Palace of the Tuileries (to be found on 
page 356), that even the most unimpressive of 
men cannot help recalling some of the great 
names and great men who have resided in the 
building. At the present time, our friend 
writes, “ the palace of the Tuileries is the offi- 
cial residence of the emperor. The garden of 
the Tuileries contains about sixty-seven acres. 
Immediately in front of the palace are two 
flower-gardens, separated from a broad walk 
between them and the rest of the garden by 
fosses, and enclosed with netted iron railings. 
A large portion of the garden then follows, 
laid out in the style of Louis XIV. Three 
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circular basins and numerous groups of statues 
adorn this part of the garden. Beyond this 
is a plantation of elms and chestnut trees, and 
at the extremity of this plantation is an octa- 
gonal piece of water. A grand alley in the 
garden conducts from the centre pavilion of 
the palace to this’point, and extends beyond 
the garden through the Champs Elysees up to 
the Arc de Triomphe de l’Etofle, which, from 
the road being throughout of the same width 
and of gentle ascent, offers a perspective view 
of no common beauty. 

“The entire garden is profusely decorated 
with statues, vases and fountains. The bor- 
ders of all the alleys and avenues are studded 
with orange trees and laurel roses, This alley 
is the most fashionable promenade—all the 
gayest of the gay world of the capital are to 
be found here. A military band plays before 
the palace in the garden every evening. The 
closing of the garden is at nine, which is an- 
nounced by the beat of drums, and a company 
of soldiers then pass through the garden to 
see that all have left. 


“ The court of the Tuileries, on the east side 
of the palace, was principally formed by Na- 
poleon. It is separated from the Place du 
Carrousel by a handsome iron railing, with 
gilt spear-heads. There are three gateways 
opening from the court into the Place du Car- 
rousel ; Napoleon used to review his troops in 
this vast court. The troops who mount guard 
at the Tuileries, are inspected here daily at 
ten o’clock, with music. The Place du Car- 
rousel derives its name from a great tourna- 
ment held here by Louis XIV., in 1662, The 
principal object of interest in this square is 
the triumphal arch erected by the order of 
Napoleon, in 1806, It is an imitation of the 
arch of Septimius Severus at Rome; it is sixty 
feet by twenty at its base, and forty-five feet 
high. It consists of a central and two lateral 
arches. Eight Corinthian columns of red 
Languedoc marble, with bases and capitals of 
bronze, adorned with eagles, support the en- 
tablature. The summit is crowned by a tri- 
umphal car, formerly drawn by the four cele- 
brated bronze horses cast at Corinth two hun- 
dred years before Christ. The Romans hav- 
ing pillaged Corinth, the horses were carried 
to Rome; from thence they were taken to 
Constantinople ; from there to Venice, whence 
Napoleon took them to Paris; but were again 
restored to Venice by the Allies in 1815, where 
Isaw them in front of the cathedral of St. 
Mark. The horses now drawing the car are 
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models of the above. A figure of Victory | the uniform of the several corps, and over 
‘ stands in the car, and figures on each side lead | each of the smaller archways is a marble bas- 
the horses. Over each column stands a mar- | relief representing memorable events of the 
: ble figure of a soldier of Napoleon’s army, in | campaign of 1805.” 
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THE TRAPPER'S PERIL. 


[ortGrNAL.] 
t SPRING IS COMING. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPIXE. 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Over hill and over plain; 

List, the busy wild bee's humming— 
Joyous spring has come again. 


Wild flowers in her white hands bearing, 
With her eye of blue serene, 

Roses round her forehead wearing, 
Comes spring's fair and radiant green. 


Like some young and beauteous maiden, 
Her small feet the green sward press; 
Her warm breath with fragrance ladened, 

Robed in regal loveliness. 


Now the mountain torrent, breaking 
Fromm its chain of ice and snow, 

Hill and dale to music waking, 
Rushes to the plain below. 


And the crystal brook is singing 
Gaily by the cottage door, 

And the wild. wood flowers are. springing 
In the forest old and hoar. 


> 


THE TRAPPER'S PERIL. 
A LEGEND OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


~ ~~ 


CHAPTER L 
THE CAPTURE. 


“Wet!” exclaimed Le Sueur, a brawny 
Canadian trapper, as he drew his canoe upon 
one of the many little islands that lie along 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, in the 
noon of a mid-summer night—a night glorious 
in that latitude, when the “ Strawberry moon” 
floats through the heavens like a misty pearl 
in the deepest azure of the ocean,—* well, of 
all the hair-breadth escapes I’ve ever had, this 
whar ther nearest ter ther scalp. I think 
ther cussed red-skins would have overtook 
me, but, thank fortin, I dodged them among 
the islands. Jest as ef I hadn’t er right ter 
trap here as well as them Ojibways—ther 
brutes! I’ve done it before, and I will do it 
agin, and no thanks ter them neither;” and 
the hardy and reckless frontier man began to 
make preparations for camping, with as much 
nonchalance as if he had not lately been pur- 
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sued by fifty savages, bent on his destruction. 
First, however, with the habitual caution of 
all educated among such scenes, and living 
ever amid danger, he examined the island 
upon which he had landed. It was low, 
rocky, and, except near the centre, uncovered 
by trees, though there the larch, hemlock and 
fir were interlocked so as to be almost impas- 
sable. Bending down as near as possible to 
the water, he searched, but vainly, for any 


‘trace of his enemies. Nothing broke the 


elear, glassy sheet of water. Dimly he could 
see the distant main shore, and no camp fires 
gleamed there. Satisfied of this, he carefully 
lifted his canoe upon the smooth rocks, so 
that no crafty eye could tell of his landing, 
and hid it in the dense thicket. Thither, also, 
he crawled; and, wearied and hungry as he 
was (for in the hurry of escape he had lost 
his rifle as well as his traps, and was without 
means of procuring food, even if he had dared 
to do so, and the time permitted), he threw 
himself upon the damp and moss-covered 
ground and was soon fast locked in heavy 
slumber. 

He lay thus calmly reposing until the faint 
moon-rays of that far northern land had dis- 
appeared, and the dawn preceding darkness 
ruled unbroken, Then he turned uneasily 
from side to side, and awoke. But far too 
crafty and wood-wise was he to arise sudden- 
ly. As he lay so, he remained for a time 
eagerly listening. The low plash of the waves 
as they kissed the shore, the rustle of the 
leaves, the sighing of the wind and now and 
then the stealthy footstep of the rabbit, were 
the only sounds that came to his ears. All 
else was universal silence—the strange silence 
that reigns in the wilderness beyond the con- 
fines of civilization. 

Knowing that it was time for him to steal 
like a guilty thing away, if he would be assur- 
ed of safety, and satisfied that none were near 
to molest him, Le Sueur crept from his con- 
cealment, and removed his canoe to the wa- 
ter. With one end resting upon the shore 
and the other rising and falling with the tiny 
billows, he allowed it to remain, while he 
again scanned the dark bosom of the mighty 
lake. He could see nothing to arouse his 
fears. Should he then go at once and strive 
to procure some food, of which he now great- 
ly felt the need? Better thus, he thought, 
than to go to another of the little islets, that 
arose shadowy and almost unreal to the eye; 
and weaponless save his knife, he set at onee 
about it. 
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Long association with the red men and 
severe experience had taught him how to sus- 
tain life, and even live luxuriantly, where a 
city-bred man would have starved; and the 
pliant root of the white pine (the thread with 
which Indians unite bark for their canoes) 
furnished him with means of making snares. 
A brace of rabbits rewarded him, but still the 
greatest difficulty remained. He was not ren- 
dered sufficiently ravenous by hunger to rel- 
ish it raw, but should he light a fire for the 
cooking, keen eyes would speedily see it and 
compass his capture. A man of many re- 
sources, he was, however, equal to the task. 
First he found a hollow tree, a giant birch that 
had braved the storms of countless winters, 
and waved its gaunt arms far above the residue 
of the forest. Still it reared its head a mon- 
arch, but decay had found its heart, and its 
skeleton form was tottering to its fall. A 
natural chimney this; and soon its mouth was 
scantily filled with dead and perfectly dry 
branches, for well he knew that they emitted 
but little light, aud that light thin, almost 
colorless smoke, while wet or green ones 
sent forth black clouds, staining the sky, and 
to be seen for miles, 

The fire built, flint and steel and dry moss 
soon ignited it. The game was prepared, 
broiled upon the glowing coals and eaten 
with a zest that long fasting can alone give, 
and an appetite that all the boasted sauces of 
the land of vineyards and song could never 
confer. 

Hark! Even while he was tearing the suc- 
culent flesh from the slender, brittle bones, a 
sound as of the sudden snapping of dry twigs 
startles him, and his fingers play nervelessly 
with the sharp knife. Long and intently he 
listens, but it is not renewed. 

“ Rabbit, no Indian!” he muttered to him- 
self, and again applies himself to his meal. 

It was now rapidly finished, for the inky 
clouds began to be streaked with gray, and 
warningly foretold the time of departure. 

With the habitual recklessness of his class— 
who were wont to find food wherever hunger 
overtook them, whether on the rocky heights 
of the mountain, amid the tangled labyrinths 
of the larch and cedar swamps, by the little 
brook side or upon the almost fathomless and 
icy waters of the lake—he covered the fire 
with dirt, so as to extinguish it, burying at 
the same time the remnants of food, so as to 
defy almost the closest scrutiny. Then once 
more a careful searching of the water. 

“All clear—all still. The lazy copper-skins 
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must have got drunk on the little whiskey I 
had in my flask, or else they have got some 
other poor devil in their clutches.” 

Standing upon a little hill that sloped gen- 
tly down to where his canoe lay idly rocking 
with the waves, he had thus communed with 
himself, when turning, he saw, to his great 
surprise and horror, that a dozen war-painted 
and fully-armed savages were noiselessly ad- 
vancing upon him from the opposite shore. 
The bows of some were raised, and the ar- 
rows drawn to the head; the rifles of others 
at the shoulder, and keen eyes glancing along 
the slender tubes, while brawny fingers were 
playing with the locks. All had knife or 
tomahawk clutched within their teeth, and a 
hundred deaths lay within their power. 

Quick as was the discovery, so sudden also 
was the movements of Le Sueur, a shout of 
defiance burst from his lips, and rushing down 
the declivity he threw himself headlong into 
the canoe, which, obedient to the impulse, 
shot far out from the shore. The fearful, 
war-whoop and a shower of arrows and bul- 
lets answered, and the shore was lined with 
his enemies. 

“By heaven!” burst from the lips of the 
trapper, the moment his frail bark had left the 
shore, and just when he fancied himself safe, 
“they have cut the bottom out of the canoe!” 
And even as he spoke the in-rushing water 
filled the egg-shell-like boat, and it sank with 
a gurgling sound from beneath him to the 
bottom. 

As he had surmised, so in reality had the 
truth been. While he had been enjoying his 
early morning meal, a large canoe, loaded to 
its utmost capacity, had been silently paddled 
to the other side of the island, from whence 
the smoke of his little fire could be distinctly 
seen, and the roar of the flames as they swept 
the hollow trunk of the mighty tree plainly 
heard. Landing as silently as had been their 
coming, all waited until further plans should 
be carried out before they revealed themselves. 
At the motion of the chief, a young brave 
noiselessly lowered himself into the water, 
and swam along the shore until he reached 
the canoe of the feasting trapper. To rip the 
birch covering into many pieces was the work 
of an instant, and it was the swift passing of 
the knife through the resinous bark that 
startled Le Sueur, and which he falsely at- 
tributed to the passing of a rabbit. 

The work of the Indian accomplished, he 
returned to his waiting companions, and by 
signs told of his success, Then they prepar- 
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ed to advance; the trapper had also taken his 
station upon the hill-top and discovered them. 

To float in the icy waters of Lake Superior, 
even the hottest summer day, is speedy 
death.* Well Le Sueur knew this; but grasp- 
ing the floating paddles, he still swam rapidly 
towards the nearest island, believing such a 
death preferable to the lingering one of tor- 
ture, which he knew would follow his capture. 
But high-beating heart and strong will, limbs 
cast in a mould of iron, sinews pliant as 
whip-cord and nerves firm as marble, are not 
proof against the power of cold. With all his 
giant power he swam, and yet very soon his 
flesh became purple; his strong, set jaws 
trembled convulsively, and his teeth clashed 
together. The ice-king allowed none to 
bathe unpunished in his chosen pool, and 
seizing upon the extremities, was fast work- 
ing his way through the mysterious channels 
of life to the fountain-head—the heart—to 
paralyze the flood-gates and check the flow 
forever. 

There was death around him on all sides, 
but not his the heart to yield. To do and to 
dare, to never give up, is a characteristic of 
such men, who, scorning the restraints of civ- 
ilization, make for themselves houses in the 
wilderness, and first follow the ever westering 
star that will soon culminate in civilization, 
learning and religion; the forerunners they 
of new states—the hardy pioneers of a nation’s 
glory and a nation’s wealth. 

Slow, slower, and yet more slowly his now 
half-paralyzed arms flung aside the dark wa- 
ters, and his limbs lost their swift, frog-like 
fling. The chains of the ice-demon, forged in 
the Arctic fastnesses, were flung around him, 
and the very blood was congealing in the 
stiffened veins. A year hence and his form, 
ice-petrified,t may be thrown upon some 
sandy beach to find an earthly grave; but un- 
til then the waters shall sing an unceasing 
requiem above it. 

One effort more-—the last giant effort of 
nature to battle against the doom of the dark- 


*This is a well-authenticated fact. Freezing 
soon puts an end to life. Captain Stannard and 
others often tested it with the hardy dogs of the 
Indians, and none survived longer than ten min- 
utes, so extremely cold is the water. And this 
probably accounts for the superiority of the fish 
taken there over all others of the great chain of 
lakes. 

t The reader will remember that this was the 
case with the lamented Dr. Houghton, the State 
Geologist of Michigan. 
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winged angel of death—and the struggles of 
the trapper are over, just as a canoe, laden 
with Indians, sweeping from the island he 
was striving to reach, swooped down like an 
eagle upon him, for with the ceasing of his 
efforts he had sunk like lead. So the dark 
fiends, that wait ever upon human misery, 
were sent howling back in anger at being 
robbed of their prey. A motion of the paddle, 
and the birchen wave-cradle turned as upon a 
pivot; a strong hand sent a long-shafted spear 
down deep into the tide; a dripping and ap- 
parently lifeless form was drawn up, lifted in- 
to the canoe, and, as if running a race, the 
paddies flashed, and the bark was driven 
ashore. 


CHAPTER II. 


SAVAGE WOOING. A RESCUE. 

NEAR where the swift-rolling Kamanistique 
empties itself into the lake, through so many 
mouths that the stranger is often lost in their 
windings, and seeks in vain for the main 
stream, was the home camping-ground of the 
Ojibways. Upoa the very spot where their 
wigwams were built, standing in picturesque 
confusion about, is now Fort William, one of 
the frontier trading posts of that grasping 
monopoly, the Hudson Bay Company. From 
the labors and excitement of the hunt, or the 
more dangerous path of war, thither the chiefs 
returned to rest, feast and offer sacrifices to 
the Manitou-—waited upon by their wives and 
daughters, who were very slaves to their 
lords and parents—hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, and uncomplaining drudges in 
all menial offices, 

The acknowledged beauty of the tribe—for 
the savage heart bows in as great if not great- 
er devotion to one thus gifted than their more 
cultivated brothers—was the daughter and 
only living child of the great war-chief of the 
nation. Her brothers had passed from earth 
to the shadowy land of spirits, on the bloody 
path of battle, when the flre-weapons of the 
white man thinned their ranks, and fore- 
shadowed the fate that should follow them— 
total destruction. Far and wide had the fame 
of this forest belle spread, and many a warrior 
had sought, but in vain, to mesh her heart in 
the rosy net of love, and lure her to his wigwam 
to cook his venison and cunningly embroider 
his moccasins and leggins. But “ Fire-Fly,” 
as she had been named with the red man’s 
love of the poetical in nomenclature, was as 


yet heart whole. Perchance in her many 
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visits with her father to the rapids of the Sault 
de Ste Marie (for the great chief was proud 
of his beautiful child), and her consequent 
association in some degree with the white 
man, she had been strikingly impressed with 
the different treatment of her sex, and so re- 
solved never to own one of her tribe as mas- 
ter. No offerings that had ever been laid at 
the door of her wigwam had ever been taken 
in, and no brave ever received a smile of 
encouragement. 

When the bright sun of morning flung its 
braided rays of gold, azure and vermilion 
over the dreamy landscape, gilding the little 
wavelets of the river, creeping among the 
tangled bowers of the tamarack, throwing a 
halo around the lofty Mountain crests, and 
kissing the dewy cups of the God-cultured 
flowers, Fire-Fly issued from the screening 
curtains of her lodge. Her tall, slender fig- 
ure was clad in the most snowily-dressed doe 
skins, quill and wampum+worked and bead- 
fringed. Among the midnight braids of her 
hair a single feather, torn from the wing of 
the great war-eagle, was twined, and drooped 
daintily over her shoulder—a token of her 
rank. 

With a light and rapid step she threaded 
her way through the encampment, and disap- 
peared in the thickets that formed a dark back- 
ground to the scene. Secure from prying 
eyes, after having wandered far, she seated 
herself upon a fallen tree, and began weaving 
a basket of green twigs and blood-hued flow- 
ers of the moisture-loving larch. Commaning 
with her thoughts, and busy with her dainty 
employment, hours passed without her heed- 
ing them, when suddenly raising her head, she 
saw the form of a huge bear crowding its way 
along and almost at her side. 

Springing to her feet, she would have sought 
safety in flight; bat her path was obstructed 
by the beast, and with a heart-born but un- 
uttered prayer, she sank down again hopeless 


and helpless. With the calmness of despair | 


she awaited death, coming, even as she knew 
fit was, in the most horrible form. But her 
torturing suspense was bat momentary, for 
the huge beast reared itself aloft, raising at 
the same time its paws as in the act to strike. 
The head of Fire-Fly sank upon her knees, 
her eyes were covered with her hands, bat no 
stroke followed. A few moments of intense 
agony—-an agony that was more terrible than 
Geath itself, and she ‘again cautiously raised 
her eyes to solve the ‘mystery. 

A war-puinted brave stood before her, and 
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at his feet, in'many a fold, lay the skin strip- 
ped from the flerce black bear of the moun- 
tains. 

“A-puk-wa!” she exclaimed, starting up in 
confusion, not unmixed with anger, at having 
her privacy thus disturbed, 

“ Fire-Fly wanders far,” was the evasive 
reply. 

The Great Manitou guards his red children 
as well in the forest as in the wigwams of the 
Ojibways.” 

“The wigwam of Fire-Fly is lonely.” 

“ A-puk-wa has never entered there. He 
knows not.” 

“The great chief is ever absent. The 
mother that rocked the little birehen cradle 
has gone to the land of spirits; the daughter 
is alone there.” 

“Is the dove lonely when sitting on its 
wind-rocked nest, swaying with the boughs 
and singing in the sunshine ?” 

“ The tongue of Fire-Fly wanders far from 
the trail.” 

“As the bee flies, so are her words.” 

“The path of the bee is crooked as the ser- 
pent’s when it seeks to rob the flowers of 
their honey dew.” 

“ Then aa the arrow when the wolf is in the 
way, and the hunter would bury its stony 
head in the quick-throbbing brain.” 

“The ragged string turns the arrow from 
the mark, and the half-feathered shaft flies a 
sport for the wind.” 

“Then the eye is false and the arm un- 
steady.” 

Aware that it was simply useless to bandy 
words with the girl, whom he had long and 
urgently sought to fill his wigwam, and vexed 
that she should thus lightly turn away all his 
advances to the subject that was nearest and 
dearest to his heart, the swarthy brow of the 
Indian grew black as night, and his hand in- 
voluntarily sought the tomahawk that glitter- 
ed in his belt. But reason returned in season 
to control the base impulses of passion, and 
softening his manner he continued, outwardly 
calm, but with a raging fire burning volcano- 
like within: 

“ Fire-Fly knows well the words A-puk-wa 
would have steal into her ears, and find a 
resting-place in her heart.” 

* Her ears are not closed like an adder’s. 
She can hear the low music of the waters, and 
the rustling of the forest leaves.” 

“ Let her listen, then, to the ‘voice of the 
warrior.” 

“It is not soft like that of the dove. It is 
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the harsh scream of the prey-seeking hawk. 
If she would, she could not be deaf to its 
sound.” 

“The wigwam of A-puk-wa is filled with 
the meat and hung around with the scalps of 
his enemies; but there is no squaw there to 
cook—to grind the maize, mend his mocca- 
sins, or welcome him when he returns faint 
and hungry. 

“There are many maidens in the lodges of 
the Ojibways that would gladden the warrior’s 
heart.” 

“The one within whose veins swells the hot, 
red blood of chieftains seeks not his mate from 
such. The eagle chooses not the dove, the 
proud-antlered buck the cowardly sheep of 
the pale-face, or the high-leaping panther the 
snarling wolf.” 

“The maidens of the forest will not be deaf 
to the call of the Bulrush. Let him speak— 
they will answer.” 

“ And Fire-Fly ?” 

“Her light must still remain to gladden the 
lodge of her father.” 

It was a point-blank refusal, and again the 
black shadow fell upon the face of the Indian, 
and the veins on his forehead swelled out like 
whip cords. All the base, black passions of 
his nature surged wildly up, and would not 
be controlled. The flood-gates of revenge 
burst through the | fettering embankments, 
and ran riot in their wrath. Rapid as thought 
was the strong grasp he laid upon her arm, 
while with his other hand he waved the death- 
dealing tomahawk in circles around. 

“Fire-Fly must die!” he hissed, serpent- 
like, through his fast-locked teeth. “She has 
scorned the love of the warrior whose tent 
poles are hung with the scalps of the enemies, 
and whose leggings are fringed with their 
hair. Look! Upon his breast he wears their 
teeth and claws, won in asingle-handed fight, 
when winter-starved it rushed from its rocky 
den. 

“The Bulrush is a coward, and no warrior. 
He would frighten a weak girl, even as the 
serpent does the tiny bird,” was the taunting 
reply, for Fire-Fly well knew that any show 
of fear would but hasten her fate. 

“Let the prayers of Fire-Fly be breathed 
to the Manitou. See! the sunshine is creep- 
ing to the mossy end of the log she is resting 
upon, Quickly almost as the panther’s leap 
it will be there. Then the death-angel will 
bear the soul of Fire-Fly to the land of 
shadows.” 

“ And A-puk-wa will boast of his bravery in 
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the wigwams of his tribe. But no, he dare 
not! He will slink away like the whipped 
dog. The braves. of the Ojibways will drive 
him from the council lodge when they learn 
of his baseness, and the Medicine devise new 
tortures for him.” 

“ Fire-Fly croaks like the ill-omened buz- 
zard,” replied the warrior, still retaining his 
grasp with so firm and strong a hold that the 
fingers were pressed deeply—almost buried 
in the soft flesh of the girl. 

“Let him strike if he dare! One cry from 
the lips of Fire-Fly, and a hundred warriors 
would spring as from the ground for her de- 
fence and her revenge,” she continued, seeing 
that ber savage enemy quailed at her words, 
and hoping thereby to obtain her freedom. 

“ Will Fire-Fly lock within her heart what 
has now passed in the forest, and ever keep 
her lips from uttering it?” he asked, undecid- 
ed how to act, for his cunning mind told him 
that he dare not stain his hands in her blood. 
Passion had had time to cool, and sober rea- 
son was busy at work attempting to devise 
some means of escape from the snare his head- 
long violence had entrapped him in. 

“ Go ask the Medicine.” 

“The lips of Fire-Fly alone must answer.” 

“ He will tell you,” she continued, unmind- 
ful of his words; “he who has learned from 
the spirits of the air, that one from whose lips 
a promise is forced is freed therefrom by the 
laws of the Ojibways, and the mandates of the 
Great Manitou. A-puk-wa knows this.” 

“Your promise or death!” thundered the 
brawny warrior, knowing that his fate hung 
between the two—that in the cold grave she 
would perforce be silent, and that with her 
word once pledged she would be equally so.” 

“ Death sooner than that my lips Should be 
blistered with lies!” was the brave response, 
as, drawing her lithe form to its utmost height, 
she looked him unflinchingly in the eye, and 
flashed back defiance. 

“ Then so it shall be!” 

Brave to the last, she bowed her beautiful 
head, as if to welcome the coming stroke. The 
strong arm was raised—the hatchet whirled 
ringing round—strength was gathered for the 
blow, and then, even as the weapon was de- 
scending on its fatal errand, a clubbed rifle 
descended upon the unprotected head of the 
would-be murderer, and he fell senseless to 
the ground. 

“Murder er gal, would yer, in cold blow , 
yer catamount!” exclaimed a gruff voice, and 
the speaker stepped from behind the screen- 
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ing bushes, dressed and armed, and bearing 
unmistakable signs of his vocation as a trap- 
per. “ Waai,” he continued, seeing that the 
Indian remained insensible, “I’ve hearn tell 
of Indian devilty erfore, but ’twas all tanter- 
mount ter nothin’ compared to this! A war- 
painted brave er goin’ ter butcher er squaw, 
and er pretty one too. Pretty? I’ve seen 
that air face erfore, jest as sure as shootin’. 
It’s Fire-Fly, as I’m a sinner!” and he stoop- 
ed and raised the girl tenderly in his strong 
arms, and continued: “And she’s gone and 
fainted, too!” Wark! Paddles and er death 
chant! A prisoner er goin’ ter ther torture. 
By heavens! but it may be my sworn com- 
panion, Le Sueur; I've tried ter find him, but 
cannot. No sign, no trace; he never left me 
so erfore. By ——,” but he strangled the 
oath before it escaped his lips, and listened 
earnestly. 

The low, solemn death-song of the Ojib- 
ways came stealing to his ears like a wail of 
lost spirits, and his not unhandsome face be- 
came dark as night. 

“Yes, it must be Le Sueur! Thar is no 
other white trapper except me on ther lake, 
and the red-skins for er wonder are not er 
fightin’ with ther scalpin’ brotherin’. But ef 
it should be, and they so much as harm a har 
ef his head, I'll make such a howlin’ in ther 
camp as will make them think ther hull of 
creation is er breakin’ up.” 

With the words his resolve was taken, his 
plan of action formed, and with one glance—to 
satisfy himself that the prostrate Indian had 
not sufficiently recovered his consciousness 
to be aware of his presence, he hastily but si- 
lently wended his way to the shore, and de- 
posited the form of Fire-Fly in a canoe he had 
hidden there. A moment after, the bark of 
the Indians who had captured Le Sueur pass- 
ed, and from his concealment he saw that it 
was indeed his friend—another, and he was 
cautiously paddling through one of the most 
hidden and intricate mouths of the Kamanis- 
tique. Soon he reached the open waters of 
the lake, and turning southward, sped like an 
arrow towards the head of Thunder Bay. 

If the red man had a prisoner, so now had 


the white man, and upon the fate of one hung |. 


that of the other. 


CHAPTER III. 
TORTURE! A GuOsT! THE TABLES TURNED. 


It was noon in the camping-ground of the 
Ojibways, and a silence like death reigued 
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there. All work was suspended. Paddles, 
canoes, baskets, all remained unfinished. The 
ever noisy children had suddenly disappeared 
from sight altogether, or were cautiously 
peering out from beneath the covering of the 
wigwams. Even the snarling, thieving, half- 
starved dogs were silent. But one human 
figure was visible, and that was the captive 
Le Sueur, who, fettered to a post in the centre 
of the group of lodges, stood awaiting his 
doom. Yet in the largest wigwam in the en- 
campment the arbiters of fate had assembled, 
and were in earnest debate as to what man- 
ner of death he should die¢,for that he should 
perish had long been settled in the minds of 
all. With the gaudily-painted and hierogly- 
phical-marked curtains closely drawn, the 
elders and braves of the tribe sat smoking 
as calmly as if engaged in a pleasurable pas- 
time. The pipe passed slowly around the cir- 
cle—the fragrant smoke of the dried willow 
was puffed in wreaths from the wide-spread 
nostrils—the sacred fire of the Medicine was 
kindled in the centre, and the great chief and 
father of Fire-Fly arose. 

“The pale face,” began Leaping Thunder, 
“has stolen like a serpent into the hunting- 
grounds of the Ojibways. He has fished in 
the streams, shot in the forests and taken the 
beaver and otter in his iron traps. My broth- 
ers know the laws of the tribe—let them say 
what shall be. his doom.” 

“Death!” responded all, while the circling 
calumet ceased to be handed about, and the 
fire within it was allowed to go out—an em- 
blem, perchance, of what should be; for was 
not the mystic flame of life to be quenched, 
and naught but the cold, inanimate ashes 
remain ? 

“Tt is well!” hoarsely breathed the Medi- 
cine, in a croaking voice, while the carrion 
crow that sat upon his shoulder answered 
with a loud “ caw,” and the fangless serpent 
in his hand reared its crest and hissed 
startlingly. 

“Such are the laws of the Ojibways, given 
to them by the mighty Meda of the Manitou, 
long before the paddle of the pale-face ever 
broke their dark waters.” 

“ Hugh, hugh!” again answered all. 

“Let my brothers think of his fate. Not 
the death of a brave taken in battle—not as if 
found on the war-path must his end be.” 

“No, no indeed!” burst indignantly from 
every lip. 

“When the sneaking wolf is found in the 
trap of the hunter, he meets not the fate of 
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the great bear that battles with his enemies 
to the last,” interrupted the Medicine, shak- 
ing bells and wierd emblems of power, and 
dancing grotesquely around. 

“The Medicine’s words are straight as the 
trail of truth,” continued Leaping Thunder. 

“They have been sung to him by the stars, 
whispered by the winds, breathed in perfume 
by the flowers and murmured by the stream,” 
proudly responded the (supposed to be) great 
magician. 

“ Of the tortures of the red man which shall 
be his doom ?” 

* All, save that reserved by the laws of the 
Ojibways for one of their own braves who 
proves false to his honor, his vows when he 
first entered the council lodge, learned {ts 
mysteries and became a warrior, or dares to 
raise his hand in anger against one of the 
tribe.” 

“The Medicine speaks well. His tongue is 
gifted with wisdom. Then the pale-face wolf 
shall suffer the torture of hunger ?” 

“ Hugh, yes!” 

“ Thirst ?” 

“ugh!” 

“ Knife, arrow and fire ?” 

“Hugh, hugh!” 

“Tt is well—so let it be,” shouted the Med- 
icine, in exultation, shaking his rattles, and 
waving the writhing, hissing snake around 
his head; while his ill-omened crow croaked 
solemnly, as if breathing a satisfying amen to 
the verdict. 

And now the fierce conclave was broken 
up; the warriors stepped outside of the sacred 
council lodge; two old and repulsive squaws 
brought rude drums and beat a monotonous 
tune, and the dance of death was begun—be- 
gun even under the very eye of the prisoner, 
who but too well knew its meaning. Like 
flends escaped from their penal element, and 
revelling in a short-lived holiday, they circled, 
twisted and leaped in uncouth changes, with 
horrid grimaces and fearful shouts, while the 
aged squaws beat the drums and sang in 
strains almost infernal. 

All this Le Sueur saw, and knew that it was 
but preliminary to his being the victim to the 
most severe torture that their savage brains 
could invent and their savage hands execute. 
One thought given to the home of his child- 
hood; one prayer for the aged mother, who 
would watch for his coming; one half-formed 
anathema against those who had lured him 
from civilization, inculeated false precepts of 


independence in his mind and trained him to 
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the wild and ever dangerous life of a trapper, 
and then he nerved himself to die a death of 
uneomplaining and of defiance. 

The warriors, tired with their frantic exer- 
tions, and the man of mummery fatigued with 
his genuflections and contortions, sank upon 
the ground as the squaws gathered up their 
instruments of death and disappeared. The 
signal was given, and the youths of the tribe 
gathered around, with their blunt-headed ar- 
rows and dulled knives. First, however, the 
squaws completed the torture of hunger and 


thirst, for not a morsel of food or drink had | 


passed the lips of Le Sueur since the hour of 
his capture, as the Ojibways believed, in their 
savage superstition, that a fasting sacrifice 
was the more acceptable to the Great Spirit. 
With dainty food steaming from the fire, and 
redolent with savory juices and odors, and 
with birchen cups filled with cool, clear water, 
and dripping with freshness, they approached 
him. One after the other was held to his lips, 
tempting to the utmost the ravenous wolves of 
hunger and thirst that were gnawing at his 
very heart-strings, but he smiled in disdain. A 
delicate morsel was placed between his parch- 
ed lips, with the rich juices gushing out at the 
slightest pressure, and he spat it in apparent 
anger to the ground. Too well had he nerved 
himself to exhibit pleasure that would only 
prolong his agony, and tend to render his tor- 
ture more severe. 

And now that he had shown himself brave, 
and not to be influenced by minor matters— 
minor, at least, in the eyes of the red man— 
the squaws ceased their efforts, and the youths 
formed a circle around. With the rapidity of 
lightning shot after shot was fired, every ar- 
row coming in close proximity to the head of 
the prisoner, and now and then one hitting 
him, but without severe injury. Firm as the 
deeply-planted post to which he was bound, 
Le Sueur steod. Not a nerve quivered or eye 
winked. 

To him who knew the customs of the In- 
dians in all their minutiz this was but pastime, 
and he laughingly and tauntingly exclaimed: 

“Ts this ther way the Ojibways are wont 
ter try each other’s courage? Bah! It 
mought do for old women and young gals, 
but er old hunter laughs at yer for yer 
trouble.” 

A growl of anger burst from the lips of the 
warriors, and the places of the boys were in- 
stantly filled by them, armed with keen-edged 
knives and glittering tomahawks. Still the 
prisoner felt that he was safe, except from 
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some unlucky blow—some misdirected wea- 
pon; for it was the pride of all to throw as 
near as possible to the victim without injur- 
ing him, and he who drew blood or inflicted a 
wound was scouted at and even rebuked. 
But the play was becoming earnest. The 
slender knives flashed through the sunlight, 
and stuck quivering in the post, and the toma- 
hawks buried themselves deeply in the wood, 
or tore off huge splinters. Still Le Sueur 
stood firm, knowing that it was his only 
chance for safety, though it required a won- 
derful command of nerve to do so. Many 
minutes had he remained thus, when a knife, 
less dexterously thrown than the others, cut 
the thongs that bound his hands. The oe 
flowed in a stream from one of his arms tha’ 

had been wounded, and the knife stuck deep 
and quivering in the flesh; but stifling the 
heart-pang it created, the dauntless trapper 
folded his arms without removing the wea- 
pon, and smiled grimly around, while a mock- 
ing laugh burst from his lips, 

“ Hi-yi-yi! Hi-yi-yi!” exclaimed the In- 
dians, completely thrown off their guard, and 
surprised from their usual stoical demeanor 
by this unexpected exhibition of bravery. 

“ Shout away, yer heathens! Did yer nev- 
er see er man erfore, ye imps of Satan?” 
howled back the trapper; but the swift-flying 
weapons cut his speech short, and it required 
all his command to stand firm. 

A chosen few of the most skillful hunters 
had taken the places of the others, and the 
keen-cutting and death-dealing weapons were 
stuck into the post thick as porcupine quills. 
So eager were they to outdo each other, that 
more than one had pierced the skin, pinning 
legs, arms and even head firmly, as if nailed 
there, and inflicting exquisite pain without in 
the least endangering life. Intently was his 
every motion watched to discover signs of 
fear or pain; but the weather-bronzed features 
of Le Sueur gave no token. Baffled in this, 
they tired of their inhuman sport, and fell 
back in sullen anger. 

This moment of comparative freedom was 
not lost by the captive. Death he knew would 
be the end, but should it come to him unre- 
sisting? Should he die without a struggle, 
calmly and unrevenged—die as a lamb in a 
slaughter-pen? Made of sterner stuff, and 
taught to look upon an Indian as but one re- 
move from a beast, retaliation was as natural 
as breath to him, and “ blood for blood” was 
an immutable law. Seeing his torturers 
thus idle and cast down, he suddenly drew 
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the knife from his arm, cut the thongs from 
his feet, and stepped boldly towards the aston- 
ished warriors. 

“ Now, ye blood-thirsty devils,” he exclaim- 
ed, waving the knife in his bleeding arm, 
“jest send yer bravest along, and I'll soon 
show him how a white man can fight!” 

A hundred arrows were fitted to the string, 
the bows strained to the utmost in an instant, 
and his taunt would soon have made hima 
target, had not the great chief, Leaping Thun- 
der, interfered. 

“No warrior of the Ojibways crosses wea- 
pons with the pale-face!” he said. 

“Then yer a pack of cowards, that’s all,” 
replied Le Sueur, looking cautiously around 
him to discover some weak part in the circle, 
throngh which he might force a way with a 
chance of success. 

No answer was returned; but he saw the 
cordon of dark forms rapidly contracting, and 
felt that he would soon again be overpowered, 
and completely at their mercy. A rapid glanee 
—a shout, loud, ringing and clear as the clang 
of a sharp-toned bell—and he threw himself 
upon them, dashed down the nearest, plung- 
ing the knife hilt deep in his broad, uncovered 
bosoin. The savage fell with a deep groan, 
but his fingers had fastened firmly in the 
strong buckskin hunting-shirt of the trap- 
per, and he dragged him with him to the 
ground. Strong as were his efforts, giant as 
was the strength he put forth to free himself 
—it was all in vain. He was clutched in the 
unyielding grasp of death, and before he could 
in the least recover himself, was pinioned in 
the arms of a dozen brawny savages, infuriat- 
ed at the probably fatal wound of one of their 
number, bound ten times more strongly, and 
re-led to the fatal post. 

“The blood of a warrior of the Ojibways 
stains the green grass, and cries aloud to the 
Great Manitou!” almost shriecked the old 
Medicine, trembling with rage, while the crow 
croaked, and the serpent hissed a diabolical 
accompaniment. 

“ Let the heart be torn from the breast of 
the pale-face, and thrown—life-beating as it 
is, blood-throbbing and quivering—upon the 
burning coals!” howled a brother of the sore- 
ly wounded man, dancing with fiendish ges- 
tures around the prisoner, and menacing him 
with his huge and knotted war club. 

“The dark angel of death shall swoop upon 
him like the black buzzard upon the cowardly 
hare, and that quickly!” said Leaping Thun- 
der. Let the torture of the fire begin! Let 
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the pale-face sing his death song, and the spirits 
that dwell in the pale man’s hell fling open 
wide its gates !” 

“Tt is well,” responded the hoarse voice of 
the Medicine, while the mystic emblems of his 
calling whirled around his head like the flail 
of a thresher, and the satisfied passions of his 
heart glowed through his dark eyes. 

Many willing forms sprang forward to exe- 
cute the orders of the chieftain; but even as 
they turned towards the pile of readily pre- 
pared wood, they started back as if serpent- 
stung. 

“A ghost! ghost!” burst in terror from 
every lip. 

Le Sueur turned his eyes towards the spot, 
and saw a painted warrior come staggering 
along with the uncertain step of a drunken 
man. A deep gash was visible on his shaven 
head—shaven closely, with the exception of the 
scalp-lock; and the blood that had oozed from 
its ragged and gaping lips had streamed over 
his face and breast, and had been allowed to 
congeal there in great ghastly drops. As he 
came nearer, the cry of the Indians changed 
from fear to anger. They rattled their wea- 
pons, and stamped furiously in the whirlwind 
of their passion. 

“The Bulrush—no ghost!” resounded from 
all parts of the encampment. 

It was indeed the false-hearted warrior who 
had been struck down by the hand of the trap- 
per—the sworn friend and companion of the 
prisoner. Long had he lain helpless; but at 
length recovering, had crawled back to his 
wigwam, learned what was going on, and that 
the daughter of the chief had not returned, 


and so presented himself with a ready forged | 


tale to account for his injury. 


He had been wandering in the forest, he | 
said, in search of game, when suddenly he | 


heard the voice of Fire-Fly, shrieking in ter- 
ror. In the direction of the sound he rushed, 
prepared to die for her, when terrible thunder 
rocked the earth; the red forked lightning 
rent the heavens, and he was struck down 
insensible. 

“By all that’s wonderful,” shouted Le 
Sueur, “if lightning ever made such er hole 
in er man’s head, it must have used er rifle 
lock for er bolt.” 

Swarthy eyes glared upon him at this speech, 
and but little attention was paid to it then, 
though it was well remembered in the here- 
after. 

The tumult caused by the arrival of the 
wounded brave ceased as suddenly as it had 
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begun, and the fagots were piled quickly 
around the condemned man. 

Now look your last, brave trapper of the 
wilderness, upon the fair earth, the master- 
work of the Master Workman whose own 
voice pronounced it “good.” The scathing 
fire shall surround thee—the forked tongues 
of the flames lap up thy blood—the yet throb- 
bing heart shall be torn from thy breast, and 
cast upon the glowing coals—thy body shall 
be consumed, and thy ashes scattered to the 
winds! 

“Fire!” 

Sternly and sudden came the command 


the chief stayed its execution. He had search- 
edin vain for his beautiful daughter, and, 
with a heart torn between love for her and 
revenge upon the pale-face, he knew not how 
to act. 

“ Fire-Fly! Fire-Fly!” burst in sorrowful 
accents from his lips. 

“ Let the pale-face die first, and then shall 
Fire-Fly be found.” 

“It must beso! Fire!” 

But even as the flames were being applied, 
a runner, faint from fatigue, burst suddenly 
from the woods into the circle, waving wildly 
astrip of silvery bark above his head. In 
the hands of Leaping Thunder he placed it, 
| and then fell headlong to the ground, with the 
| blood gushing from nostrils and mouth, and 
telling more forcibly than words the length 


and speed of his race. From one to the oth- 
| er was the bark scroll passed in vain. None 
could decipher it. Then, at the suggestion of 
one of the elders, it was taken to Le Sueur, 
| With great difficulty even he read it; but at 
length he managed to master the writing suf- 
| ficiently to understand that La Frombois had 
| captured Fire-Fly, and as they dealt with 
| him, so would he deal with the girl. This he 
explained to the gathered warriors in great 
glee, for now he knew himself safe. Short 
was the council before he was released. His 
| wounds were dressed, and he was fed and 
treated as a welcome and honored guest in 
all.respects, save that he was held as a hos- 
tage for the safety of the girl. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EXCHANGE, INDIAN PUNISHMENT, 
CUPID I8 KING. 


Ditrricutt indeed was it for either the sav- 


ages to decide (now that they were satisfied 


from the lips of the Medicine, but the hand of 
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that the Indian girl was in the power of the 
white man) how an exchange was to be made. 
La Frombois would not of course trust him- 
selfin the power of the Ojibways, and they 
would not release the trapper and trust to his 
honor to return, after the7 had treated him so 
brutally. The guilty and treacherous are al- 
ways suspicious of others, judging them, as 
they ever do, by their own hearts. Perchance 
some conclusions would speedily have been 
arrived at had it not been that the false lover 
—the Bulrush—threw every obstacle that was 
possible in the way; even hinting, as broadly 
as he dared, that it was of her own free will 
that she was in the power of La Frombois, 
who was well known to many of the braves, 

“My brothers know,” he whispered (es- 
pecially in the ears of those who deemed 
themselves slighted by Fire-Fly), “that the 
daughter of Leaping Thunder ever scorned 
the love of the red man, and was proud of 
even a passing notice from one of a pale skin. 

“You're er jealous brute, onyhow,” replied 
Le Sueur, who by chance heard the remark, 
“and I'd bet a dozen prime beaver skins that 
she’s flung yer higher nora kite. But sposin’ 
she should take er shine to Joe La Frombois, 
what of it? He’s worth a hull craft of fellers 
like you, ’specially ef they come lyin’ erbout 
bein’ struck by lightning, when thar’s ther 
plain print ef er rifle lock in yer skull.” 

The face of the savage was distorted with 
anger, and his fingers played for a moment 
with the handle of his knife; but with a 
mighty effort he controlled himself, and turn- 
ed away, seemingly indifferent to words, to 


ply his villany at some more favorable time. | 


Busily engaged in this, he neglected to watch 
others; and soon Le Sueur found an opportu- 
nity to communicate his suspicions to the 
chief, Leaping Thunder, proposing at the 
same time that they two should take a canoe, 
coast down the shore, and not overtaking La 
Frombois, should even go so far as Saint 
Mary, where he was certain they would find 


him and the girl, and an exchange could be | 


effected without danger to either party, pledg- 
ing himself not to attempt to escape. This, 
after much objection on the part of the In- 
dian, was agreed upon, and a secret watch 
was placed upon A-puk-wa, so that in the 
event of the trapper’s suspicions proving true, 
he would readily be found. The spies were 
charged to try all means to ascertain the truth, 
and use every effort in their power to draw 
from him confessions that would be fatal to 
him in the event of a trial, 
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On a bright morning, Leaping Thunder and 
his late prisoner set sail. The canoe danced 
gaily on the sun-gilded waters of the lake, and 
after many days it was drawn ashore at the 
head of the rapids of Saint Mary. A portion 
of the tribe of the Ojibways always resided 
there, and tidings of the lost girl and the trap- 
per were soon learned. She was still a pris- 
oner to La Frombois, but at the house ofa 
Frenchman who had married an Indian wo- 
man, and was well-treated and apparently 
contented. 

The last words of the sentence jarred harsh- 
ly on the feelings of the savage warrior, and 
brought a smile to the face of the white man. 
“ Apparently contented!” Was there not a 
hidden meaning in the term? Each thought 
so, but with far different emotions. 

La Frombois appeared quickly, when sum- 
moned by his friend, and in a plain, bluff man- 
ner, related the story of his striking down 
A-puk-wa in order to save the life of Fire-Fly, 
and his carrying her off to make sure of the 
safety of his friend. He did not know, he 
said, who the Indian was, but the girl could 
tell; and together the two wended their way 
to the rude shanty in which she had found a 
home. 

The meeting of the father and daughter was 
guarded, and exhibited but few of the demon- 
strations of pleasure common among their 
(so-called) civilized brethren. Modestly, 
when questioned, the Indian girl related all 
that had passed between her and A-puk-wa— 
the threat of death, the raising of the weapon, 
the sudden appearance and aid of the trapper, 
her sinking insensible, waking therefrom in 
the canoe, and the voyage down the lake. 

“And he treated yer like a lady, didn’t he ?” 
asked Le Sueur. 

No answer was returned; but the eyes of 
Fire-Fly lit up with a lightning-like flash, and 
her hand drew a long, sharp knife from the 
folds of her wampum sash. It was a reply 
far better than words, and one that none pres- 
ent could fail to understand. 

And now the exchange was made. On the 
morrow the canoe of Leaping Thunder would 
be turned homeward. With a few earnest 
words he thanked La Frombois for the kind 
treatment of his daughter, and then added: 

“ Will the hunters of the pale-face return to 
the wigwams of the Ojibways, and learn how 
they punish one of their own tribe when he 
has broken their laws? The red man will 
welcome them as brothers, There will be 
peace between them forever. The forest and 
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the stream will be open to them, and should 
an enemy hunt them to death, even as the 
snarling wolves hunt the stag of ten antlers, 
the Ojibways will fight for them as if they 
were red children of the Great Manitou.” 

The chief had advanced as he spoke, to- 
wards where the two white men were stand- 
ing, leaving his daughter somewhat in the 
rear. Both of the trappers were undecided, 
when La Frombois, chancing to look up, be- 
held the form of the girl bent eagerly forward, 
her lips half parted, as if in the act to speak, 
and her eyes gleaming with a strange, plead- 
ing expression. A new idea was born in his 
brain—a new pulse quickened to life in his 
heart, and his resolution was taken in an 
instant. 

“Go?” he answered, in a voice more than 
usually mild, “ go? of course we will. I don’t 
owe that Bulrush, as you call him, any grudge; 
though ef I had known as much erbout him 
as I do now, I reckon he'd never have lived 
ter be tried. Jest think of er man er goin’ ter 
kill er woman, and such a pooty one, too,” 
and he glanced towards Fire-Fly again. But if 
he had intended part of the words for her 
benefit alone, any effect they might have had 
was beyond his power of discernment, for she 
had sunk to the floor, and sat with her head 
buried in her lap. 

Pleasant was their return. By easy stages 
they travelled, camping in the most beautiful 
places, and feasting upon the varied spoils of 
the forest and lake. The first evening, the 
red man was somewhat startled from his usual 
taciturn manner to see La Frombois erect a 
little bower, covered securely with bark, and 
carpet it deep with the odorous boughs of the 
fir, throwing over them blankets and skins. 
It was a forest bed, perfumed, soft, springy, 
and meet for a queen, and no wonder the In- 
dian was startled from his propriety by such 
an exhibition of luxury. 

“ Does the pale-face sleep thus?” he asked 
of Le Sueur, who was by his side engaged in 
securing the canoes, “ Is he a sick squaw that 
the earth or the rock is not soft enough for 
him to rest upon ?” 

“Tt is for Fire-Fly,” answered the trapper, 
with a noiseless laugh. 

“For Fire-Fly!” and an uneasy feeling 
troubled the features of her father—a very 
shadow of a new, undefined fear. 

“Sartinly, Thunder; that’s ther way ther 
white men always take care of ther women. 1 
know yer daughter don’t need it, and haint 
been used ter it; but it’s a kind er compliment 
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ter her sex, and so don’t say er word agin it.” 

Night after night this was repeated; and by 
some strange chance it happened that La 
Frombois was ever relieving the Indian girl 
of the labor usually performed on a journey 
by one in her condition; sitting near her at 
their meals—helping her to the choicest fare 
—wandering with her in search of dry fuel, 
and keeping guard near her at night. This, 
after the explanation of Le Sueur, was little 
thought of by Leaping Thunder. He fully 
believed the words of the trapper; and now 
that his daughter was safe, his mind (in ac- 
cordance with his nature) turned almost en- 
tirely towards the punishment of the false- 
hearted, lying A-puk-wa. Even Le Sueur 
paid little attention to it, until one morning 
he saw that the chain and little gold cross his 
friend usually wore around his neck, was 
missing, and further search saw it (as the girl 
was stooping over the fire) glittering brightly 
on her bosom. Then his eyes were opened; 
and though he said nothing, and pretended to 
be blind to all that was passing around him, 
he indulged in many a silent, hearty laugh, 
and managed, by every means in his power, 
to draw the chief away, and leave the twain 
together unwatched. 

The canoes shot up the many-mouthed 
Kasmanistique, and their slender prows rested 
against the shore. Fire-Fly departed silently 
to her wigwam, and the two trappers were 
led by the chief to his own as favored guests. It 
was night when they arrived, and soon the 
the stars glittered down upon the feast of the 
White Dog, prepared expressly in their hon- 
or. Dance—a wild, uncouth dance followed; 
and then, as if by magic, the scene changed, 
and where swift feet had but now beat time 
upon the hard ground, a captive stood, pinion- 
ed and awaiting his doom. It was A-puk-wa! 

Certain of death, he gloried in his crime. 
Loud was his song, and boastful was he of his 
deeds as a warrior. All this was listened to 
in silence; but soon his song changed, and he 
struck a string that he intended should bring 
sorrow to the heart of the chief. It was the 
last, spiteful hissing of the scorched snake— 
the final sting whose venom should linger and 
fester long after he had passed away. A doubt 
first, then almost a direct charge he made 
against the honor of Fire-Fly, coupling her 
name with that of La Frombois. 

“Shame upon you!” burst from the lips of the 
assembled braves, though they remained un- 
moving except Leaping Thunder, who start- 
ed to his feet, his form trembling with the ex- 
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cess of his anger, and his tomahawk whirling 
rapidly around his head. 

But not so calmly the accused trapper 
heard the words, linking him and the Indian 
girl toshame. Le Sueur laid hold of him as 
he started forward; but he exerted his giant 
strength, and shook him off as easily as the 
buffalo does the wolf that would bar his angry 
way. 

“By Heaven!” he exclaimed, “unsay those 
words, or I'll tear ther lyin’ tongue out of yer 
mouth!” 

“The pale-face does well to defend her 
whom he has ruined,” was the taunting reply 
of the prisoner. 

“Tt is false as hell!” and the trapper dash- 
ed towards where the other was bound, knife 
in hand. 

“The pale-face is a brave!” continued the 
Indian. “When the red man is free, he 


sneaks away and hides himself, like a whip- | 


ped dog, in the bushes. When he is bound 
and helpless, he is boastful of his courage like 
squaw.” 

“ Am IT?” and with the rapidity of lightning, 
and before any one could interfere, he had eut 
the thongs that bound A-puk-wa to the fatal 
post. “AmI? Now you're free. Give him 
er knife, some one, and see ef I don’t cram 
ther words down his ugly, black throat.” 

But he was overpowered, and, though rav- 
ing with anger, was compelled by Le Sueur 
and the warriors to keep still, while the pris- 
oner was rebound. And then, before the 
heart had time to throb, the form of A-puk- 
wa was stuck full of resinous splinters—his 
tongue torn from his mouth, and stamped in- 
to the dust, and the flame spirit had wrapped 
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waiting in the stream; the traps, paddles, and 
blankets had all been placed therein, and even 
Le Sueur was seated. 

Most of the tribe stood watching on the 
shore, wondering why they did not depart, 
and then La Frombois also stepped into the 
slender bark. As if in desperation he whirled 
the paddle above his head, and striking it 


| deep into the flashing waters of the Kamanis- 


tique, the boat shot from the shore with an 
arrowy swiftness. The parting had been one 
of silence; but now that it was apparently 


| over, a low, sweet, plaintive voice broke it, 


startling all: “Pity me! pity me!” 
Allturned to see who was thus calling upon 


'alover to pity her, and on the very brink 


kneeled Fire-Fly, with bowed head and clasp- 
ed hands. 

Quickly as the swallow turns upon its strong 
wing, so whirled the canoe of La Frombois; 
and, before any could well understand his 
meaning, he had lifted the sorrowing girl in, 
pushed out again into the stream, and was 
darting downwards towards the icy waters of 
the lake. 

“ Wahono-win!” burst from many a lip at 
the loss of the beauty of the tribe; but the 
stern chieftain, her futher, said not a word, 
His loved daughter had left him for a pale- 
face—had gone to fill the wigwam of a strang- 
er; and, although he had premonition that 
such would be the case, yet, with ash-covered 
head and blackened face he grieved long and 
silently, hid from all eyes. 

When the spring-time came again—when 


| he saw his loved one and her pale-face hus- 


him in its blanket of fire! A loud whoop of | 


defiance—a startling, soul-affrighting groan, 
and then the ashes scattered to the winds 
alone told of what once had been a stalwart 
warrior. 

“ His name will be forgotten by the tribe,” 
said the old Medicine, as he turned away with 
the symbolic bird upon his shoulder, and the 
serpent hissing almost in his face; and that 
was the end of the terrible scene of fire-butch- 
ery and Indian punishment. 

A few days of repose, and the ever restless 
spirits of the trappers could no longer be con- 
tent with the monotonous life of an Indian 
encampment. Le Sueur was the first to be 
discontented, and make preparations for mov- 
ing, and although his friend made no objection, 
yet still he appeared disposed to linger. But 
at length all:-was ready—the two canoes were 
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band return—his heart put on the livery of 
gladness, and he breathed a prayer that when 
their life canoes should be called upon to 
cross the fathomless waters of the River of 
Death, the To-wa-ke-ya-kaw of the Great 
Spirit should be open to them. 

HABITS. 

Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived up- 
on the earth, the seemingly unimportant events 
of life succeed one another. As the snow gath- 
ers together, so are our habits formed. No 
single flake that is added to the pile produces 
asensible change; no single action creates, 
however it may exhibit, a man’s character; but 
as the tempest hurls the avalanche down the 
mountains, and overwhelms the inhabitant and 
his habitation, so passion, acting upon the ele- 
ments of mischief which pernicious habits have 
brought together by unseen accumulation, may 
overthrow the edifice of truth and virtue. 
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‘LOVED AT LAST. 


[orIGrNAL.] 
THE OCHILD’S PRAYHBR. 


BY JENNY MARSH. 


She had hid the rose mid her golden curls, 
And bound the violet there; 

And a gleam of joy lit the crimson eheek, 
That knew no shade of care. 

For the skies were blue, and the flowers bright, 
The birdling’s song was love; 

And acharm was thrown around her gentle heart, 
Like beamings from above. 


She thought of the home in the better land, 

Where all is wreathed in light; 
“My Father,” said she, “ bless the dowers here, 

And keep them ever bright. 

Let the sunshine fall on their pretty heads, 
And bid the rosebuds bloom; 

Nor to the wild storm and the tempest’s wrath, 
These gentle blossoms doom.” 


And the Father smiled on the little one, 
For he loved the rosebuds, too; 

And he knew what years, with their bitter strife, 
On that spotless heart would do. 

He feared that storms of life’s foaming tide 
Would robe that flower in night; 

So he bore it hence, where the angels dwell, 

* To keep it forever bright! 


[orrera.] 


LOVED AT LAST. 


BY. 8. W. LOPER. 


CLAUDE LksLie was in love with Marion 
Lawrence. Hitherto he had enjoyed, with 
the zest of a keen, active mind, the move- 
ments of social life, unmindful of the tender 
passion ; his heart was swayed by no impulse 
save his own clear conscience, and full, self- 
sacrificing principles, which spared nothing to 
ameliorate the condition of the suffering, or 
to enhance the real pleasures of society. 

Talented, wealthy, and honored in his pro- 
fession, noble in person and manners, many a 
fair woman had wondered who would be the 
bride of Claude Leslie. ‘The deep fountain 
remained untroubled, until he gazed upon 
Marion Lawrence, aad felt the light of her 
dark eyes glancing into hisown. To him she 
appeared possessed not only of unrivalled 
beauty of person, but of every desirable qual- 
ity of mind. He could not look upon her 
with indifference; there was in all her moye- 
ments a graceful diguity, which seemed to de- 


mand the homage she everywhere received. 
The admiration of Leslie was undisguised. 
It was not long before he became the most 
ardent and devoted of her admirers. 

With her brother Clarence, Marion Law- 
rence had come to New York the previous 
spring, from the distant city of C——, where, 
left an orphan, rich and beautiful, her will un- 
controlled, her breeding had been of the most 
light and frivolous character. Her acquired 
brilliancy of language gave an impression of 
cultivated intellect, of study and penetration, 
which she was far from possessing. Her mind 
was capable of the highest purposes; yet by 
education, or lack of it, had been degraded in 
its tastes, until she knew little, and cared less, 
for the great duties of life. Little love had 
she in her heart, save for herself. Conscious 
of her beauty and its power, she exercised, in 
connection with it, such qualities as would 
only fascinate and deceive. 

When Leslie came and worshipped at her 
shrine, offering thereon the:wealth of his ex- 
istence, it was to her but another triumph to 
feast her morbid soul; yet she could not tam- 
per with him as she had done with others. 
She saw his superiority, and could not turn 
carelessly from the love of sueh a man. The 
world reverenced him, and to wed him would 
place her still higher in the world; so when 
he offered to her keeping his life, wealth and 
honor, and the priceless love of his manly 
heart, she accepted the holy trust—unot for his 
happiness, but for her pride, 

Leslie was in.a fevered dream of bliss. He 


saw nothing, felt nothing, save that God had © 


blessed him far beyond what he deserved; and 
when, in a few. weeks, he led her to the altar, 
and ratitied his vows, his dream was at its 
height. Alas! that the dawning of realities 
should dispel its charms, 

A few months only, sufficed to show Claude 
that the wife he had chosen had no tenderness 
to meet or match his own. He saw that she 
was proud of him, yet she could not sacrifice 
aught for him, She gave up none of her old 
enjoyments, while all his habits of thought 
and action were broken in upon in a perfectly 
thoughtless and reckless manner. His tastes 
or desires were seldem consulted or regarded. 
But love is charitable. .Ne could not believe 
that she could really fail to. fill the niche he 
had made for her within his heart; bis affec- 
tion for her could not abate. Yet, as month 
after month he watehed ,her, still whirling on 
in the same round of gaiety and excitement, 
making herself. a magnetic centre of society, 
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craving even the worship of her old admirers, 
his soul was troubled. This was not life to 
him; it was not his vision of usefulness and 
truth, 

Thrown open to a crowd of thoughtless 
people, his house had little of that domestic 
comfort he had ever associated with the idea 
of home and wife. There was still less of 
harmony in his generous plans and purposes. 
Sometimes, when he contrived to gain her at- 
tention, she would show apparent interest. 
Oftener it was, “T don’t see the use of your 
bothering yourself about these things, Claude. 
There are beggars enough at the door every 
day, without running after them.” And she 
would turn to her own luxuries and her ex- 
travagant pleasures, utterly indifferent to the 
good she might have accomplished. Claude, 
with a sigh, would give himself up the more 
assiduously to his benevolent enterprises, hop- 
ing and praying that she would at last tire of 
her careless existence, and that he might yet 
win her to that better life and love of which 
he could not but acknowledge her mind was 
capable, 

Two years passed away, with little outward 
indications of change. Yet Marion could not 
live In contact and observation of such a na- 
ture as her husband's, without being made 
better herself—without occasionally feeling 
her unworthiness of him, and making some 
faint resolutions of greater devotion to his 
happiness, But old temptations and favorite 
amusements would always overcome her 
awakening reason, and divert it from its proper 
action, It was seldom, now, that Claude fore- 
ed himself upon her attention. Sometimes 
he would ask her to favor him with her com- 
pany, but she had always some engagement 
to plead, She had promised to go somewhere 
“with Charlie Burton and sister,” or she “ was 
engaged to ride with Hugh Malvern.” Marion 
was a superb rider, and Hugh took especial 
delight in her skill, He was a cousin of 
Marion's, therefore Clande had not heeded 
their Intimacy; he little thought how the 
mystery of his life was being woven. 

It was Claude Leslie's third wedding anni- 
versary, He did not like to have the day pass 
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charge too many of its faults and failures, 
He saw his wife again, through the misty veil 
—beautiful and lovable, and if possessed of 
faults, it was through his own lack of skill in 
shielding and guiding her aright; the future 
should see him more earnest and attractive in 
his love. 

In the morning, he was pleased to find 
Marion in an unusual loving mood, With an 
earnest kiss, he reminded her of their anni- 
versary, and stated his little plans for the 
evening; he would be home early, and there 
must be no intrusion upon their pretty love 
feast. 

“Why, Claude,” said Marion, “I did not 
think it was our anniversary. I am very 
sorry, for I promised to go to the opera this 
evening, with Clara Severance, Frank Jones 
and Hugh Malvern.” 

“But you can send them word that you 
cannot go,” said Claude. 

“TI do not see how I can. The last time I 
promised to go with them, you know, I was 
ill, and I cannot disappoint them again.” 

“ But, Marion, wedding anniversaries do not 
come every day; you will surely give them 
up for me to-night, will you not?” And 
Claude’s tones were soft and pleading. 

Marion seemed to waver; but in a moment 
said, slowly: 

“You will not mind if I go, will you, Claude?” 
I cannot disappoint them again.” 

Claude’s countenance fell. He saw it would 
be of no use to urge the matter; he could 
not quarrel with his wife, and, bending over, 
he silently gave her a kiss, and left the room. 
As he passed out, Marion caught the sadness 
of his face. Her resolutions flashed upon her 
mind. She sprang out into the hall, calling: 

“Claude, Clande—come back !” 

But he was gone, and she returned to her 
room, with an unwonted chill upon her heart. 
Was it a shadow of the coming evil ? 


When Claude left the house, he passed rap- 
idly down the street, absorbed in unpleasant 
thoughts. Many a friend wondered, that 
morning, what made Claude Leslie forget his 
usual hearty greetings. The world knew that 
his wife was not as devoted as she ought to 


without something to recall the first sweet | be, and, as ever, was uncharitable enough to 


freshness of his love. The night before, he 
had passed in fevered restlessness; thoughts 
oame crowding, with disturbing force, upon 
his mind; every event of his married life 
glided before him, and, with unjust and per- 
sistent solfcondemnation, he laid to his own 


; 


make her much worse than she really was. 
Claude at last turned into a popular res- 
taurant, entered a private stall, and called for 
the morning paper and a glass of wine. The 
wine remained untouched; the paper he held 
mechanically, while his eye seemed to be 
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scanning its contents. Suddenly the tones of 
a voice in the adjoining stall attracted his at- 
tention; it was that of a valued friend, who 
had been abroad, and whom he had not met 
for three years. 

“JT say, Hal, what do you suppose was the 
matter with Leslie? Pretty way that, to 
treat an old friend; couldn’t see nor hear a 
fellow !” 

Claude’s impulse was to step in immediate- 
ly, and apologize; but the tones of the an- 
swer, which came sternly enough, from the 
lips of a brother lawyer, Halbert Foster, 
checked him. 

“What was the matter? Matter enough! 
Bob, Leslie is ruined with that wife of his; he 
is not the happy man you left.” 

“Ruined? Why, I heard that he had mar- 
ried the very pride of the country.” 

“ Yes, she was so considered ; but as a wife, 
I fear she is far from perfect; if all is true 
which is said of her, her conduct is scan- 
dalous.” 

Claude’s brow flushed and his hands clench- 
ed. Though his wife had been an anxious 
study to him, it had never entered his mind 
that the world could be thus observing and 
condemning. But the dagger was yet to be 
thrust deeper; he stood paralyzed; he felt he 
ought not to listen, yet his feet were rooted 
to the spot. 

“She is of rare beauty, is she not?” said 
the person whom Foster addressed as Bob. 

“Yes, marvellous; and so thinks Hugh 
Malvern. I saw him riding out with her, yes- 
terday, and if ever man looked love at a wo- 
man, he did.” A moment’s pause, and then 
Foster continued,“ Rumor says that Hugh 
was an bld beau of hers, and engaged, too; 
but Leslie’s position was too dazzling a temp- 
tation, and she gave Malvern the slip.” 

“ But can’t forget the old love, eh ?” 

“No; and Malvern soon found it out.” 

“And is taking his revenge, is he ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Foster. “I should 
judge that it was more love than revenge, and 
that she meets him fully half way.” 

“This is too bad for Leslie; I am really 
sorry for the poor fellow.” 

“So am I,” said Foster; and the two friends 
passed out to the bar, called for cigars, and 
departed. 

Two quarters chimed from the great clock 
in the hall, ere Claude followed them, and, 
save a deathly paleness, there was little to in- 
dicate the fearful struggles of the last half 
hour. His soul was passing through its hum- 
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bling inquisition, and its tortures were nerv- 
ing him up to an unnatural calmness. 

All that day, Marion felt uneasy. Many of 
her gay companions called, but for the first 
time she could not enjoy their society. Hugh 
called to remind her of her promise for the 
evening, and she had half a mind then to tell 
him that she could not go; but with a laugh- 
ing reproach at her unusual stupidity, he had 
left before she had made up her mind to do 
so. As the evening approached, her uneasi- 
ness increased; and when her maid, Maggie, 
came to dress her, she was startled at the un- 
wonted expression upon her mistress’s face. 
Was there, after all,a sympathetic chord in 
her heart, which was vibrating to Claude’s 
agony? 

“ Maggie, I want you to do me an extra 
service to-night. This is my wedding anni- 
versary, and I wish to plan a little surprise 
for Mr. Leslie. While I am at the opera, you 
must have a fire started in the library, and I 
want you and Martha to see that the table is 
furnished with delicacies. You know how to 
do everything, and you can send out and or- 
der whatever is needed; and be sure, Maggie, 
to have plenty of flowers. If Mr. Leslie 
comes home first, tell him I shall not stay till 
the close of the opera, and contrive, if you 
can, to keep him from the library. Do your 
best, and you shall all have your rewards.” 

Maggie, wondering at this unwonted anx- 
iety for Mr. Leslie’s pleasure, promised that 
everything should be as she desired. She 
was proud of her beautiful mistress, and 
Marion was always liberal to her servants, 

At eight o’clock the carriage called for her. 
Hugh and the others were in such exceeding 
good humor, that she could but catch some- 
what of their spirit. She enjoyed in a meas- 
ure the evening, until a vision in the opposite 
gallery sent the chill back upon her heart; it 
was a ghastly face, which she would have said 
was Claude’s, but for its agonized expression. 
It was only a glimpse, and she could not 
catch sight of it again. To the surprise of 
the rest of the party, she insisted on leaving 
early. The others could not think of going, 
and Hugh arranged that they should stay, 
while he returned with Marion. As she 
stepped into the carriage, and turned to take 
her seat, she again caught sight of that gh 
ly face, shrinking back within the shadow of 
the doorway. This time she was sure it was 
Claude; she started towards him, but the 
carriage rolled on, and she sank back, worried 
and oppressed. Hugh could not understand 
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her, and he left her at the door, puzzled, and 
somewhat irritated at her conduct. In the 
hall, she met Maggie, who was in the gayest 
possible mood. 

“ Have you arranged everything, Maggie ?” 
was her eager inguiry. 

“ Yes, my lady, and it is perfectly charm- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Leslie has not been in yet, has he?” 
inquired Marion, 

“No; but a letter has been left for you, and 
I laid it on the table in the library.” 

Without laying off her wrappings, Marion 
hastentd to the room. She paused upon the 
threshold, with an exclamation of delight at 
the almost fairy scene of loveliness and com- 
fort presented to her view. Her directions 
had indeed been well fulfilled, and she thought 
of the pleasure it would give Claude. She 
was experiencing new sensations, and was, 
for the first time, impatient for his return. 
As she gazed at the preparations, she caught 
sight of the letter, and hastened to open it. 
An instinctive thrill of pain passed through 
her, as she recognized her husband’s hand. 
Its contents froze the blood in her veins, and 
her heart almost ceased to beat, as she read: 


“Marion LasiiE:—I left you this morn- 
ing with a troubled mind, yet with but little 
consciousness of the true horrors of my posi- 
tion. My eyes have been opened, and I am 
in possession of your secret, through means 
which I hive not sought. God only knows 
what | have suffered to-day. I take my only 
course. I leave you to your unholy passion, 
I cannot forget my love for you, and I go 
forth from you witha broken heart—with the 
hopes of my life shattered and destroyed. I 
am thankful now that we are childless—that 
there are nove to inherit your shame. You 
have property enough in your own right, and 
three years’ desertion will entitle you to a di- 
yorcement. You can then marry your foul 
paramour. CLAUDE LESLIE.” 


Perfectly motionless, she stood there, and 
drank in those terrible words, whose very 
characters showed that they had been drawn 
out in agony. She seemed unable to compre- 
hend their fearful meaning, until the voice of 
Magzie, who had followed her to the room, 
aroused her. Raising her eyes, she saw the 
preparations which had been made for her 
husband's return, and, with a low, wailing 
ery, sank lifeless to the floor. 

Her love had come too late! 


Five years have passed away since that 
night of sorrow, which was passed by Marion 
in wild delirium, and in pitiful and beseeching 
cries for her lost husband. Her love came too 
late—yet it had stood the test of time. Strug- 
gling up against her grief, her mind resumed 
its usual vigor, but with a deeper Christian 
tone. Although conscious that she had been 
wronged in her husband’s judgment, she 
could not blame him for his desertion. Her 
own frivolous conduct bad destroyed his con- 
fidence in her; he had ceased to love her, and 
she resigned herself to what she considered 
her just and righteous fate. Renouncing all 
her old vanities and companions, and devot- 
ing herself to works of love and charity, she 

‘Seemed to be striving to make some atone- 
ment for her past negligences. It was not 
long before she became as an angel of mercy 
to many a suffering soul, and as she received 
the God blessings of the recipients of her 
kindness and honesty, there was little to indi- 
cate in her heart anything but humble Chris- 
tian desire. She could not avoid sometimes 
hearing her husbhand’s name mentioned; but 
there was nothing to tell of the deep, rever- 
ential love, or the inexpressible longing of 
her heart. 

But these long years of patient endurance 
were telling upon her health, and her friends 
and physician insisted upon a change; she 
must have some relaxation from her self-im- 
posed duties. A sea voyage was urged; but 
Claude was yet abroad, and she would not 
think of it; she dared not run the risk of 
meeting him, It was not until she saw his 
name advertised in the list of passengers ex- 
pected in the next steamer, that she consent- 
ed; then her feverish anxiety to sjart upon 
her journey was perfectly inexplicable to her 
friends, 

What mysteries there are in woman’s heart! 


What an unearthly jargon! So thought 
more than one of the little party of travellers, 
as they sat there in their disabled vehicle, 
surrounded by that strange German land- 
scape, and listened to the incomprehensible 
jabbering of the postilions. Their position 
was indeed perplexing. In their rapid speed 
over a heavy water bar, they had broken an 
axle, and were fully three leagues from the 
village of B——, and not a house in sight. At 
last they sifted out from the torrent of words, 
that there was a cottage half a league beyond, 
where the party could find rest and refresh- 
ment, if the ladies could walk thus fur. Ma- 
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rion—for it was she to whom the rest of the 
company looked questioningly—at once de- 
clared herself equal to the emergency. The 
short time already spent, with her brother 
Clarence, his wife and Maggie, amid the beau- 
tiful scenes of which she had often dreamed, 
and which had so many glorious associations 
clinging to them, had brought new vigor to 
her frame. She sprang lightly to the ground, 
and they were all soon delighted with the 
change. Every step increased their pleasure, 
and they paused often to enjoy the rich sur- 
roundings of nature, tinted as they were with 
autumn hues, 

At last a sudden turn of the road brought 
into view their destination. They could not 
but exclaim at the scene of loveliness it pre- 
sented, nestled on the margin of one of those 
miniature lakes, which seemed to have been 
dropped in everywhere among the hills of 
Germany, almost buried in shrubbery; yet, 
with the view upon the lake unobstructed, it 
seemed like a paradise of love. Their aston- 
ishment was greater, when they found them- 
selves welcomed in pure English, by a buxom 
lady of thirty-five, who ushered them into a 
cosy sitting-room, looking out upon the 
water. 

While they were sipping their wine, and nib- 
bling the sweet cakes which the talkative 
hostess had quickly provided, Clarence, with 
his usual restlessness, cake in hand, passed 
out of the room, wandered down to the lake, 
and soon called his wife and Maggie to take a 
sail in a “love of a craft,’ as he called it, 
which he found moored to a stake. 

While they were gone, Marion amused her- 
self with the objects in the room. At last she 
took up a little miniature-case lying upon the 
table, opened it, and uttered a faint exclama- 
tion. It was her own face she gazed upon! 
Not as she now appeared, pale and emaciated, 
but full, beautiful and rosy, as when she 
plighted her faith to Claude Leslie. It was 
a picture which she had then given him, and 
one which she well knew he never allowed 
others to gaze upon, How, then, came it 
here? He had ceased to cherish it—he had 
ceased to love her! How still her heart was, 
as she held it in her hand, and her mind went 
back to those early days! Ah! Marion Les- 
lie, you valued not the golden sunshine of love 
with which God then enriched your life; it 
has passed away, and the tempest shadows 
are upon you. 

In a few moments the hostess entered the 
room, and came to the table as if looking for 
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something. She saw the picture in Marion’s 
hand, and said: 

“Twas looking for that. Isn’t it beautiful? 
It belongs to a gentleman who has boarded 
here for the past year.” Marion started. “ He 
was a noble man, yet we all thought he had 
seen much trouble, He taught me English, 
and was se patient and gentle that we all 
loved him.” Marion listened attentively to 
the voluble tongue. “ He left yesterday for 
his mother country. I could not help weep- 
ing at his departure. After he left, I found 
this picture under his pillow, and he has sent 
back a post-boy after it.” 

She did not notice Marion’s agitation, but 
taking the miniature, passed out. 

“ Marion!” 

It was her brother’s voice, which startled 
her from her dream. She had been complete- 
ly lost in its mazy wanderings; she had not 
even heard the carriage drive up to the door. 

They were again ready for their journey. 
As she passed out, she gave one long, linger- 
ing look around the little room, in which there 
seemed to be yet something of Claude’s pres- 
ence left. Here he had lived and thought of 
her. Was there hope? She could not suffer 
herself to think of it. She had failed him 
once; he could not trust her again. His pic- 
ture-worship was nothing; its early associa- 
tions were all he had left of the good and beau- 
tiful of his manhood’s dream. He could not 
but cling to that. 


Claude Leslie was not the man to waste 
life, although he had been deprived of much 
of its inspiration. With his superior taste and 
intelligence, he could not travel, even with a 
shadow upon his heart, without appreciating 
every object of study. He always loved to 
grapple mysticisms, and at one of the great 
universities of Northern Germany, he at last 
plunged deep into its exuberant, massive lit- 
erature, tempted on by the philosophic lore of 
Leibnitz and Thomasius; and also thrown in 
contact with many powerful living minds, it 
was no wonder his zeal exhausted his physical 
energies, and that he was compelled, in a year 
or two, to seek rest and recreation. His phy- 
sician advised him to seek his native climate, 
and he telegraphed, though reluctantly, to 
Havre, to secure a passage. He could not 
finally bring his mind to that, and at last con- 
cluded to try the mountain air and wild 
scenery of Tyrol. 

With the humble cottagers he had found a 
peaceful home, and in its surroundings, enough 
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to cheer and invigorate both mind and body. 
Twelve months passed pleasantly among those 
contented Tyrolese, until the ripening of 
events again disturbed the tenor of his life. 
Riding, one fine morning, as far as the city of 
Botzen, to execute a few commissions for his 
kind hostess, he saw upon the register of the 
chief hostellerie the names of several Ameri- 
cans—among them, that of Hugh Malvern 
and wife. Old sensations were aroused. He 
had met many Americans in Germany, yet 
they had all been strangers ; he had not sought 
their acquaintance, but rather avoided them, 
save through his attorney. He had heard lit- 
tle from home, and knew nothing of the social 
events which had transpired. This was a 
shock for which he was not prepared. Was 
this Marion? He had not the courage to 
ascertain. 

Remounting his horse, Claude dashed out 
into the open country. Absorbed in unpleas- 
ant thoughts, and holding a careless rein, his 
horse turned into a road he had never travel- 
led before. He did not notice it, until a rough 
voice commanded him, in vulgar French, to 
stop. He looled around, bewildered at the 
scenery, wild and unknown as the uncouth 
figure which stood holding his horse’s bits. 

“ What do you want, my man ?” said Claude, 

“Want? I want what you can give!” at 
the same time raising a heavy pistol. 

Claude's position was desperate. He was 
no coward, and though unarmed, was not the 
man to yield, even with such odds against 
him. Holding out his purse, as if for the man 
to take, he left the bridle, and came to the 
saddle in an instant. Claude’s hand was upon 
his throat, and he sprang from the saddle, with 
his whole weight upon the villain. The shock 
bore them both to the ground. Claude soon 
found he had more than a match in strength, 
and the fellow was upon him with the rage of 
a demon. Claude was overpowered, when, 
suddenly, there came a heavy blow. His ad- 
versary’s blood flew in his face; his hold re- 
leased, and, springing to his feet, Claude stood 
face to face with Hugh Malvern! 

“Good heavens, Claude Leslie! you in the 
clutches of such a villain? I little thought, 
when I cracked his ‘skull, that I was doing 
you a favor;” and he held out his hand 
cordially. 

The bitterness of his life overshadowed for 
an instant Claude’s gratitude. It was but a 
moment. He took the proffered hand, and 
said, slowly and painfully: 

“ Hugh Malvern, I have had cause to curse 
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you in the past, but for this present service, I 
cannot but feel an overwhelming gratitude.” 

Hugh was puzzled, and looked at Claude as 
if questioning his sanity. 

“ What the deuce do you mean, Leslie? Is 
that the way, among these stupid Germans, of 
returning favors ?” 

It was Claude’s turn to be puzzled. Could 
the man whom he charged in his mind of such 
foul wrong, speak thus lightly to him? Thus 
those two men, who had met so strangely, 
stood and gazed at each other. Hugh’s mind 
was the first to receive any illumination. His 
own intimacy with Marion, Claude’s deser- 
tion, and the evident traces of suffering in the 
man before him, revealed the truth. He spoke 
sternly enough now. 

“ Leslie, you are laboring under a fearful 
delusion. I never yet wronged any man, I 
may have been guilty of follies, but never of 
crime. 

“Have you not crossed my threshold, and 
overthrown my household gods? Have you 
not come between me and mine, taking into 
your life the sweetness of my own? Wrong, 
indeed! There was no wrong in tempting a 
wife from her husband's love—no crime in 
such follies?” And he turned from Hugh 
with a sneer, 

Hugh seized him by the arm. 

“T tell you again, Leslie, you are deceived. 
Your wife is as faithful and pure as you could 
desire, and little deserving of the sufferings 
your heartless desertion has brought upon 
her.” 

Claude turned pale, as a glimmering of what 
might be the truth flashed upon his mind, and 


he gasped: 
“ She — my — Marion—is she—not with 
you ?” 


Hugh could not help feeling commiseration 
for the wretched man, and he made him sit 
down by the wayside, while he related Mari- 
on’s whole course, from the evening when she 
received her husband’s letter, up to the time 
of her failing health. Claude saw his hasti- 
ness in sacrificing his happiness for mere ru- 
mors; and when Hugh stated that even in his 
cousinly intimacy with Marion, she often 
spoke of her husband in terms of pride and 
affection, his self-condemnation and reproach 
was agonizing to behold. Long and earnestly 
Hugh reasoned with him that there was yet 
time to make amends. 

“Tt cannot be,” said he; “I have destroyed 
all hopes of happiness; with my own hand I 
have thrown them away.” 
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LOVED AT LAST. 


“ Leslie, I am confident that Marion loves 
you with all the earnestness you could desire. I 
believe that it is this love, and remorse for the 
past, which is wearing her life away. Go to 
her; you have no right yet longer to trample 
upon her heart, or your own.” 

At last Claude raised his ghastly face, and 
said: 

“T will go. I cannot live without at least 
her forgiveness for the wrong I have done her. 
If she spurns me, it will be no more than I 
deserve. 1 have wronged you, too. I know 
you must despise my weakness, I have cursed 
you in my heart. You have saved my life, 
and I owe you a double reparation.” 

“If Thave restored you to happiness, as 
well as life, I am amply satisfied,” said Hugh. 

Claude grasped his hand. 

“T thank you, Hugh, for all this. I can 
never repay your nobleness. But what shall 
we do with this villain?” pointing to the body 
of the highwayman. 

“Leave him to me; he is only stunned—he 
is coming to himself already. I will see that 
he has his deserts.” 

Claude again wrung Hugh's hand, then 
mounted his horse, and spurred away. The 
next morning saw him, with feverish anxiety, 
on his journey, little dreaming that every step 
was leading him away from the object of his 
desires. 


After the incidents at the little cottage, 
Marion lost much of her interest in the jour- 
ney. Clarence saw, with anxiety, her increas- 
ing sadness; he could not understand it. He 
had not seen or heard anything of the minia- 
ture, and this new melancholy troubled him. 

Crossing the Rhetian Alps, the little party 
moved on leisurely through Switzerland, to- 
wards Geneva, where they intended to spend 
part of the winter months; and in the spring 
they were to see Italy in all its sunny freshness. 

At the close of a raw November day, they 
stopped at a little wayside inn, a league from 
Lausanne, and the whole party welcomed with 
delight the rousing fire and warm supper of 
the obsequious maitre @hotel, who danced in 
and out of the little dining-room, expressing 
the utmost anxiety for their comfort. While 
enjoying their substantial repast, there came 
several times a low, moaning sound through 
the opening door, which they mistook at first 
for the rising wind; but at last it came so dis- 
tinctly to their ears, that they all looked in- 
quiringly at the little maitre. Clarence ques- 
tioned him rapidly in French, and learned 
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that it was an English gentleman, who had 
come there the week previous, looking sick 
and jaded, but expressing the utmost anxiety 
to reach and cross the Juras, before they were 
impassable from snow. He had stopped for 
the night, and before morning was in a raging 
fever. For a day or two he had been deliri- 
ous, and was evidently failing. 

The sympathies of all were aroused, and 
Clarence begged the privilege of going to him 
at once. As he entered the sick room, he was 
almost appalled at the sight. The poor man, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the two 
or three men who were trying to hold and 
pacify him, was standing almost upright, strug- 
gling, and calling in most piteous tones for 
his wife—* his poor, poor lost wife!” begging 
of them not to drive him away from her. 
Clarence looked but an instant, then stepping 
quickly to the bedside, laid his hand soothing- 
ly upon him, and said, in hearty English tones: 

“Don’t worry, my good man; we will bring 
your wife back safe again.” 

The sick man looked up vacantly; there 
was, however, a magnetic influence in the 
tones and the touch, and he sank back, mur- 
muring softly some endearing word. Clarence 
looked at him a few moments with strange 
emotion; then turning to the physician, who 
had been improving the opportunity to ad- 
minister an opiate, asked him eagerly some 
question in French. The old man shook his 
head. Clarence seemed to be thinking deeply 
for some time; at last he drew the old doctor 
aside, and talked long and earnestly. The 
man’s face brightened, and ere long he was 
fairly rubbing his hands with glee. 

Clarence seemed to have but little of this 
exuberant feeling. With one more glance at 
the now quiet sufferer, he left the room to re- 
join the little group .who were anxiously 
awaiting his return. 

His heart was in a tumult of sensations. 
He had recognized in the sick man Marion's 
truant husband, and in his expressions he read 
his unchanging love. He had never talked 
with Marion of her husband, yet he knew the 
deep, cherished devotion of her life. He had 
hoped the pure fountain might be some time 
opened, yet now he trembled for the result. 
He had confided in the old doctor, and, high- 
ly elated, he had assured Clarence that Mari- 
on’s presence would do more than his skill. 
Claude would yet have an interval of reason, 
and Marion must be prepared to meet him. 
There was a risk of too suddenly touching 
the silver cord, yet it was the only thing that 
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would save him, amd he was confident of a 
happy issue. 


Marion sat gazing into the bright, glowing 
coals, dreaming of the past, when her brother 
re-entered the room. His wife questioned 
him immediately in regard to the sick man. 
Her voice aroused Marion, who also arose and 
eame forward. Clarence did not hesitate in 
what he knew lay before him. Passing his 
strong arm lovingly around her, and kissing 
her affectionately, while she looked up won- 
deringly into his face, he said: 

“Marion, we have more interest in the poor 
sick man than we thought. I have a strange 
story to tell, and you must havea brave heart 
to hear it.” 

With a dim perception of the truth, she 
turned her eyes full upon him, as if to read 
his meaning. Before he could speak again, 
she understood the whole. 

“ Clarence, it is my husband!” 

She said it calmly, quietly, but slowly, as if 
she was thinking some great thought. 

“ Yes, it is indeed your lost husband, and 
waiting for your love to save him.” 

“Let me go! Lead me to him. Claude! 
Do not hold me, Clarence—let me go to him!” 

“Not yet, Marion; be calm. He knows not 
that you are here, and the shock would be too 
sudden. I would not give you pain, but his 
life hangs by a thread.” 

“Ot he is dying—dying! Clarence—Katie! 
he must not die!” she exclaimed, her lips 
quivering with unfathomable feeling. 

Assuring her of his speedy return, Clarence 
gave her up to Katie, and again hastened to 
the sick room. Claude still lay unconscious, 
but moaning and murmuring in broken sen- 
tences. After a hurried consultation, it was 
decided to let Marion come at once, as it 
could do Claude no harm, in his present 
condition. 

As Clarence led Marion to the room, he told 
her of Claude’s wandering mind, but begged 
of her to have confidence, and hope for the 
best. What her thoughts were as she stood 
beside her husband, we cannot tell. She ut- 
tered not a word, but laid her head beside his, 
and pressed his ghastly face lovingly to her 
own; and even as she did so,in his wander- 
ings he murmured, “ Poor, poor Marion!” 

For two days and nights she hung over his 
couch, almost constantly, drinking in all his 
wild, endearing expressions, and supplying 
every necessity. He seemed to realize the 
presence of some new soothing power, and if 


she left him even for a moment, was more 
restless and uneasy. The third day, he sank 
into a deep slumber; the fever was at its 
height—he would wake to life or death. Ear- 
nest were the prayers that went heavenward 
from Marion’s heart, and the angels of mercy, 
as they hovered near, pitied her sorrow. She 
was holding Claude’s thin and almost pulse- 
less hands, and her eyes had been closed an 
instant in humble petition. When she opened 
them, Claude’s dark eyes were fixed full upon 
her face, while his hands closed with a con- 
vulsive grasp upon her own. A quick thrill 
passed through her frame, and her heart flut- 
tered with a wild eagerness, Softly and gen- 
tly she bowed her face down to his, and 
murmured: 

“Claude ! my own husband !” 

A faint, sweet smile passed over his face, 
while his hands tightened their feeble grasp. 

“Marion, love!” he whispered, and the 
shadows had all passed away. 

Claude Leslie lived, and was “loved at last!” 

THE PIG AND THE VENTRILOQUIST. 

At Macon Fair, Comte, the ventriloquist, 
saw a countrywoman driving a pig before her, 
which could hardly move, so laden was it with 
fat. “ What’s the price of your pig, my good 
woman ?”—“* A hundred francs, my good- 
looking gentleman, at your .service, if you 
wish to buy.”—* Of course I wish to buy; but 
it’s a great deal too much. I can offer you 
ten crowns.”—“T want one hundred francs, 
no more, and no less; take it or leave it.” 
“Stay,” said Comte, approaching the animal; 
“Tam sure your pig is more reasonable than 
you. Tell me, on your conscience, my fine 
fellow, are you worth one hundred sous?” 
“T am measled, and my mistress is trying to 
take you in.” The crowd that had assembled 
around the woman and pig fell back in terror, 
fancying them both bewitched, while Comte 
returned to his hotel, where the story was 
told him with sundry additions, and he learn- 
ed that some courageous persons had gone 
up to the woman, begged her to be exorcised, 
and thus drive the wicked spirit out of the pig. 


Evropean Anrmies.—It is estimated that 
the effective strength of the European armies 
in a time of profound peace amounts to 
3,875,847 men, nearly equal to the whole pop- 
ulation of the State of New York, maina- 
tained in absolute idleness, at an annual cost 
to the people of over seven hundred millions 
of doilars. 
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A BLOW FOR LIBERTY. 


[orIGINAL.] 
THE YEARS ROLL ON, 


BY B. C. LEECH. 
An infant at rest in our mother's arms, 
A little form with a spirit bright, 
Blue eyes, and dimples, and baby charms, 
Filling the household with deep delight: 
And the years roll on. 


O'er field and meadow a child at play, 
Joyous and bright are the golden hours; 
Fer drinking life's pleasures by the way, 
Gathering sweets from the opening flowers: 
And the years roll on. 


In the busy scenes of toil and care 
We act our part in the worldly strife; 
And the smiles of youth, and the skies so fair, 
Have changed for the sterner walks of life, 
As the years roll on. 


Now clouds and tempests obscure the sky, 
Our bark is tossed on the troubled wave; 
We shed the tear and we heave the sigh, 
We bury our friends in the silent grave: 
And the years roll on. 


Another cycle, with record true, 
Has taken its flight to the distant clime, 
With a page for me, and one for you, 
Of our words and acts on the shores of time, 
As the years roll on. 


Swiftly the moments are gliding by, 
We are travelling on at a rapid pace; 
Death is fast coming to you and I— 
Tis the common lot of the human race, 
As the years roll on. 


Soon shall our labors and sorrows cease, 
There's rest for the weary ones on high; 
In the world above there is perfect peace, 
O, sweet are the thoughts of the brighter sky, 
As the years roll on! 


----—-- —-— 


[ORIGINAL.] 
A BLOW FOR LIBERTY, 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


It was a green spot in the midst of 
the pine woods, floored with softest moss 
variegated by a thousand bright blossoms, and 
roofed by the midnight sky, steel blue and far 
away and glittering with shining stars. All 
around it, tangled thickets of the dense tropi- 
cal undergrowth, interlaced by strong, climb- 
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ing vines, shut it from sight, and held it secure 
and almost inaccessible. A wild creature, 
driven to desperation, would surely have re- 
coiled from the attempt to pierce that brist- 
ling curtain of woven briers, and have died 
facing its pursuers. But nature in her fiercest 
moods is kinder than man, and a human be- 
ing might have fled hither for shelter from the 
cruelty of his fellows. A little group of abject 
men and women cowered together in the cen- 
tre of the area. They were all of the outcast 
race—miserable and ignorant, most of them— 
but with that strange hidden thing within 
them which we call soul, manifesting itself 
always in uncouth fashion, and mostly in that 
clinging instinct of affection which binds these 
duinb, suffering hearts to each other. 

“Is Anthony coming?” asked one who 
seemed to be the leader of the band, a muscu- 
lar, broad-shouldered mulatto, with a fine, 
intelligent face. 

“Truther guess Anthony is gwine furtocome, 
but Mas’r Western's done .gone to Raleigh, 
and Anthony has heaps of things to ’tend to. 
Don’t you go fur to think, Sam, dat Anthony 
aint true,” said a woolly-headed black, who 
sat at the foot of a tall pine, with his arms 
crossed around his knees. . 

“No, I don’t,” replied the first speaker, and 
just as the words passed his lips, a low, pecu- 
liar sound was heard, and, presently, working 
his way through the thicket in some unex- 
plainable manner, appeared a stalwart young 
man of four or five-and-twenty, whose olive 
complexion and large black eyes with a flick- 
ering iridescence in them, betrayed the variety 
of color denominated yellow. 

He looked around upon the party with an 
air of interest slightly mingled with scorn. 

“Is this all there is of you?” he asked. 

A woman who sat with her face in her 
hands, looked up and said, “ Pompey couldn't 
come, and Sue’s got de measles ; dats all, ‘cept 
us.” 

“No, Debby—you’ve forgotten one—and 
he’s mightier dan a thousand, and he is able 
to prevail against de hosts of de wicked, and 
put ’em to flight!” said the mulatto. . 

“Lord knows I wish he’d come, den,” said 
the black man; “’pears like we wants jest one 
ob dat sort ob folks dat aint afraid ob nobody. 
What's his name, anyhow, and why aint he 
been here afore, Sam ?” 

“ He is God, and he’s been with you in six 
troubles, and he’ll be with you in seven,” re- 
plied the mulatto, solemnly, stretching his 
hand towards heaven. 
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“O, Lord!” ejaculated Uncle Dick, in a 
disappointed tone. “Hasn't you been tellin’ 
us dat ar dese tree years, and de Lord haint 
never ’peared yet. Why didn’t he come out 
when my ole woman was sole to de trader, 
and why didn’t he interfere when ole Brooks 
broke his cane ober my poor ole head? Tell 
you what, Sam, dis yer’s mighty fine talk, 
but Mas’r Western, he says, says he, “ De 
Lord’s ’pinted you to be hewers of wood and 
drawers ob water cause you's brack,”.and I 
‘clare, Sam, does seem’s though mas’r tells de 
truf. Don't de Lord let de white folks hab 
eberyting dere own way? ’Pears like he 
don’t want to make a fuss wid’em. Don't 
dey hab all de lands and de houses, and de 
swords and guns and powder, and don’t dey 
know how to use ’em? Tell yer, Sam, ‘pears 
as ef de Lord said to hisself, “ Dese yer white 
folks is so set in dere own way, and make such 
a row if I interfere—it’s clar I’se got my hands 
full, and taint wuth while makin’ a fuss about 
a heap o’ niggers. Dey aint no ‘count, 
noways.” 

Anthony’s soft, musical laugh broke upon 
the silence of the forest. 

“Tt looks to me, Sam, as if Uncle Dick 
wasn't far from right. Now if there is any 
God, and he is on our side, why don’t he show 
himself?” he said. ‘ 

“Why! because the time is not fulfilled.” 

Anthony uttered an expression of impa- 
tience. 

“And till ’tis, we must be content to be 
ground between the upper and nether mill- 
stone. I tell you, I want deliverance now.” 

“You aint got faith enough, Anthony,” said 
the mulatto, with steady gravity. “Don’t you 
see you belong to him? ‘ Hath not the potter 
power over the clay which he has fashioned, 
and hath he not aright to appoint some to 
honor and some to dishonor ?’” 

“That sounds a deal like the kind of talk 
I hear every time I go to meeting—that’s 
what Elder Kant says, and then he goes home 
to his plantation and flogs his niggers. Every 
Sunday I drive the young ladies to church. 
It’s a different place from Elder Kant’s meet- 
ing; they have fine prayer books with gold 
clasps and wonderful music and the minister 
wears a black gown; but it all amounts 
to the same thing. It is—‘Submit, be hum- 
ble, obey your masters, because that is the 
Lord’s will’ Sam, I don’t believe there is 
any God—there!” and having uttered this 
sentiment with an air of despairing defiance, 
he dropped upon the green sward. 


We, who listen to the cant of skepticism 
every day, who see the gravest themes tossed 
about upon irreverent lips, who are accus- 
tomed to hear the existence of the Deity called 
in question, and to whom, even in our best 
hours, the thought of a higher power is some- 
what unfamiliar and unreal, a thought which 
only creeps close to our hearts in some terri- 
ble season of bereavement, can with difficulty 
understand the simple faith of the negro, or 
the utter blackness of that despair which 
thrusts out belief from his soul. The greatest 
truths and mysteries are easily impressed up- 
on their imaginative minds. God, once appre- 
hended, is a very near and real being to them. 
He walks before his people in cloud and smoke, 
as he did before Israel of old, he is seen in 
visions, and comes personally to those who 
call upon him, Belief is natural to ignorance 
—incredulity comes with that half-culture 
which sharpens without expanding the mind, 
These negroes had been carefully taught the 
elements of religious truth; and so it was 
natural that Anthony’s avowal should strike 
them with surprise and alarm. 

“Don’t, Anthony,” exclaimed the mulatto. 
“You don't know what you are talking 
about.” 

“Dat ar comes o’ educatin’ niggers,” sniffed 
Uncle Dick, contemptuously. “ Know jest 
enough to spile ’em.” 

The woman who had spoken before, raised 
her head again. 

“Don't be too hard on Anthony. When he’s 
called to pass fru de sea of blood, he'll be 
found calling on de Lord, sure.” 

“Auntie,” said Anthony, suddenly fixing 
his eyes upon her, “do you really believe 
there is any Lord ?” 

“Sartin I does—I knows it.” 

“ How do you know it?” 

“Chile, I’se seen him.” 

Anthony dropped his chin upon his hands, 
and let his eyes fall gloomily upon the ground. 

“T wish I could; perhaps he'd tell me what 
todo. I'm aman, and I'd like to be free, but 
then there’s Rosa. And what would master 
do without me—and if I made up my mind to 
go, would Rosa go, too—and if she would, 
what would I do with her—how could I take 
care of her—a tender thing that never had 
any hardship? Suppose we got safe to the 
camp, What then? God help us!” turning in 
his helplessness to him whom he had just 
denied. 

“Anthony,” said the mulatto, laying his 
hand upon the other's shoulder, “the Lord is 
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making a path for you out of your troubles. 
I was down to old Biggs’s to-day, and I got 
it out of him, little by little, that the Yankees 
aint so far off as folks think. It seems he’s been 
among ’em and found out a good deal; he’s 
one of that sort that don’t care which beats if 
he can only feather his own nest; he’d shear 
both sides of the fleece, if he could. Well, he 
says taint so hard a matter to get beyond the 
lines, after all. I suspect he’s smuggled a lot 
of whiskey through; a man only has to be 
sharp. If you'll try it with me, I think we 
can manage it, and after awhile we’ll get the 
rest off.” 

Anthony listened with eager attention to 
the first part of this speech, but gradually his 
countenance fell, and when the mulatto ceased, 
he only said: 

“ Well, we will talk it over next time. It’s 
time I was off, now, and you'd better hurry 
back to the quarters.” 

Anthony glided out as he had entered. Sam 
looked after him with a kind of contemptuous 
pity. 

“The flesh-pots of Egypt entice him,’ he 
muttered. 

Presently the little cleared spot was desert- 
ed. The night insects housed in the surround- 
ing swamp, chirped their monotonous soag, 
the odor of the unseen blossoms swam on the 
still, warm air, the far-off bright stars shone 
on, and by-and-by morning flashed up the 
east in gold and crimson, the birds woke up, 
and the sun looked into the little green sanctu- 
ary; but the pine woods kept the secret which 
they had held for many a year. 

The gaunt pines stretched their long arms 
across the road, and the warning shadows of 
their leaves flecked the sunny brightness of 
the path along which Anthony was - walking, 
a heavy burden upon his stalwart shoulders, 
but with a light heart in his breast, and occa- 
sional snatches of song upon his lips, The 
gay, pleasant day was so) marked a contrast 
to the gloom of the preceding night, that An- 
thony’s circumstances were a very different 
appearance, and the temperament of his race, 
but scantily endowed with forecast, disposed 
his thoughts and feelings towards a different 
channel. Here was he, Anthony—a slave in- 
deed—but still possessing a certain instinctive 
impulse to claim his strong muscles and brave, 
buoyant spirit as his own property, and to feel 
that it was his own, in spite of law; and in 
this cheery morning the consciousness of self- 
possesssion came upon him with such force as 
to make him forget his condition. His chains 
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fell away from him, figuratively, for really 
they had always been of the frailest kind, and 
Anthony’s servitude was largely nominal. 
Mr. Western was an active politician, having 
considerable property aside from his planta- 
tion and slaves, and his wealth gave him the 
means, as his kindly disposition allowed him 
the inclination, to provide liberally for his 
servants, and to treat them with the utmost 
indulgence. Anthony had been petted in his 
boyhood, and when older had been entrusted 
with the affairs of the estate until he had at 
length come to be considered its virtual man- 
ager. He had, beside, opportunities for petty 
speculation upon his own account, the privi- 
lege of cultivating a patch of soil and selling 
its produce, and, being industrious and enter- 
prising, he had accumulated a considerable 
sum of money, which, in the confidence of his 


generous nature, he had placed in his master’s - 


hands for investment. 

Lately Anthony had found a new incentive 
to his ambition. The charms of a young 
quadroon named Rosa, who acted as maid for 
the young ladies of the household, had all at 
once become apparent to him, and made a 
profound impression upon his susceptible 
mind. It was now a darling dream of Antho- 
ny’s to buy Rosa, and thus remove her forever 
from all danger of being sold away from him. 
Mr. Western would, he thought, consent to 
such an arrangement, and he had almost 
enough money of his own to complete the 
purchase. There was a little corner of the 
estate where Anthony had often thought a 
cottage would look charmingly, and with 
Rosa as mistress of the small dwelling, and 
himself looked up to and made much of by 
the family, and indeed by every one who 
knew him—all the comforts of life, and occa- 
sional luxuries in the shape of a gay dress for 
Rosa or a smart suit for himself, not too much 
work to do, and only such care as was agree- 
able—what could freedom give him, more than 
these? It must be remembered that in An- 
thony’s case there was no necessity for pru- 
dent foresight, no special need to lay by 
anything for arainy day. When bright-eyed 
Rosa grew old, or Anthony’s quick percep- 
tions began to dim—and these things seemed 
avery long way off indeed—there were the 
master and mistress to look to. No visions 
of future want arose to admonish him of pru- 
dence and economy. As Anthony thought of 
this pleasant picture, which his imagination 
made most real and vivid, his step beeame 
more elastic and his song more gladsome. 
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He was very happy; it was all delightful to 
his ease-loving nature. By the time he reach- 
ed Biggs’s, where he was going to sell a store 
of chickens and eggs against the Christmas 
holidays, it seemed entirely impossible and 
every way absurd that he should ever run 
away or even wish for a different condition in 
life. His wrongs and injuries receded. Sam 
was not there to stimulate him with his 
eloquence. 

Everything—the sunshine, the songs of the 
birds, the picture of Rosa and the cottage, his 
glad consciousness of his own manly strength 
and vigor, and even the odor of the fruit and 
vegetables which he carried, conspired to fill 
him with sensuous pleasure; so that when he 
turned up the path which led to Biggs’s log 
shanty, Anthony was the farthest possible 
from being a hero or a likely martyr, and 
might have been thought an admirable spec- 
imen of the most contented peasantry in the 
world. The squalor about the cabin gave him 
a slight disgust; the whiskey barrels and the 
broken glass thrown in a heap in the doorway, 
Anthony glanced at with contempt. He sniff- 
ed in disdain at two or three representations 
of the poor whites, that lounged about the 
door, and without noticing them by a word, 
entered the cabin. 

Something within made him start, sent his 
blood inward, dispelled all his pleasant visions, 
as rudely as if the hand of death itself had 
been laid upon him, It was a coflle, stopped at 
the shanty over night on its way south—hal¢ 
a score of dejected creatures of various ages, 
sitting on the bare floor; the trader, Mr. 
Bray, was giving them a morning dram. 

“T always go for treating niggers well,” he 
remarked, as he poured out a glass of the 
poisonous liquor, “I tell you it pays. Some 
folks go for skinchin’ and drivin’, but it’s my 
opinion that coaxin’ goes further and don’t 
cost any more. There was my old partner, 
Brag—Bray and Bragg—we was known all 
over the States, and we've driv’ more niggers 
and handled more money than any two men 
in the country—well, Bray was for skinchin’, 
he was for puttin’ water in the whiskey, or 
ruther he was for puttin’ a little whiskey into 
the water, but I used to say,‘ There aint no 
reason in that ere.’ I tell °em down with it— 
a whole swig of the generwine article. There 
aint nothin’ sperrits ‘em up so when they git 
kinder down in the mouth, and they’re dread- 
ful apt to git so. It makes ’em look bright 
and hop round lively, and they go off better. 
Tell you, it pays. I calc’late to look after my 


own interests putty sharp, but when I kin do 
akind thing and not hurt myself, and even 
make a little more out on’t, I goin for doin’ 
of it. I believe in bein’ generous, Mr. Biggs!” 
and Mr. Bray set down his glass and bottle 
upon the board that served for a counter, 
with an air of complacency refreshing to see. 

“Them’s sentiments o’ the right sort, Mr. 
Bray,” responded Biggs, deferentially. “And 
so you and Brag parted.” 

“Yes. Me and Brag couldn’t agree. He 
was too stingy, specially after he got pious 
and jined the church, and so we parted, and 
he gin up the business. *Twasa great loss to 
the trade though, for he was a mighty good 
judge o’ niggers. Hullo!” 

This exclamation was delivered upon look- 
ing around and seeing Anthony, who had 
stood patiently waiting till Mr. Biggs should 
be at leisure. 

“ How do ye do, Anthony ?” said that gen- 
tleman, his manner indicating an odd com- 
promise between servility and condescension. 
“ Got some truck ter sell, then?” and he went 
around the counter and began looking over 
Anthony’s stock. 

While the bargaining was going on, which 
required half an hour or more, as Anthony's 
good sense came into collision with Bigg’s 
avarice, Mr. Bray stood looking at Anthony, 
and watching his movements with that pecu- 
liar air of admiring interest which a horse 
dealer would be expected to manifest when 
one of his favorite animals was on exhibi- 
tion. Occasionally he walked around him and 
gave a low chuckle of satisfaction. 

When at last the money was counted out 
and Anthony was rolling up his bag prepara- 
tory to leaving, Mr. Bray walked out into the 
floor, and addressed him, 

“T say, my boy, who owns you?” 

“Mr. Western, sir,” said Anthony, a little 
proudly. 

It was a highly respectable name, as An- 
thony knew, and human nature must have 
something to be proud of. 

“O! A mighty good piece of property, too,” 
said Mr. Bray. “ Now you'd measure som’er 
nigh six feet, I should say.” 

“ Six feet and one inch,” replied Anthony. 

“Want to know! And ekally broad and 
stout—got good strong arms and shoulders ?” 
and he gave Anthony a pinch, 

He drew back, the color flashing into his 
olive face. 

“Techy,eh? ’Spose you master’d be askin’ 
som’er in the neighborhood of a thousand 
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dollars for ye, or twelve hundred p’r’aps, 
though you know you aint wuth so much 
sence the war begun—makes niggers drtadful 
uncertain property. P’r’aps he'd be glad to 
git rid on ye at eight hundred. Got any more 
likely chaps on your place? women, now, are 
in good demand. Wuth while for me to come 
up and see your master?” 

“TI don’t think it will be,” said Anthony, 
turning his back uponhim. “ He doesn't have 
anything to do with traders,” 

“Don't he? Don't you go to bein’ sarsy. 
He'd have—” but Anthony was out of hearing. 

“Too smart—too smart,” said the trader, 
shaking his head in disapprobation, “If I 
was tradin’ now I'd make him throw off a 
hundred or too on that chap, ‘cause of his 
smartness. It’s a valuable quality in a white 
man, but ‘taint no manner o’ use in niggers. 
Guess [ll go up and see the old feller, any- 
how. You'll keep a sharp eye on this ere 
truck, Mr. Biggs,’ and he indicated the 
negroes. 

Mr. Western was sitting in his library. He 
had returned from his journey in no very 
jubilant mood, Having been an ardent seces- 
sionist, and staked his fortune and reputation 
upon the success of the Southern Confederacy, 
the strait in which his companions then found 
themselves filled him with the greatest anxiety 
and concern. The Federals had invaded the 
State, and were advancing victoriously. Troops 
must be raised to confront them, or the old 
North state was lost to the cause. This was 
what Mr. Western and his compeers had 
agreed upon when they were met in Raleigh, 
and they had voluntarily taxed themselves as 
well as others for the common defence. Large 
sums were levied upon the wealthy planters. 

But Mr. Western could no longer control 
his means. His pockets were full of confeder- 
ate paper, now rapidly depreciating. How 
could he pay the sum demanded by the govern- 
ment? He turned over this question in his 
mind all the way home from the capital. He 
meditated it gloomily as he sat by his library 
fire. And while he thought in perplexity, 
the tempter was without in the guise of the 
negro trader. 

Mr. Bray had driven his horse into the en- 
trance gate without the least misgiving. He 
was not naturally a modest man; he bad no 
fine perceptions, and the practice of his call- 
ing had worn away what little regard for the 
feelings of others he may have possessed 
originally. He drove his horse straight up to 
the verandah, where Anthony happened at that 
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moment to be standing, and accosted him 
with a free and easy cordiality. 

“How are you, boy? I calc’lated to get 
along afore, but one wheel o’ this ere rickety 
old wagon come off and I had to stop to git it 
fixed. If I do well this trip I'm agoin’ to 
have a new one, but buyin’ and sellin’ niggers 
aint such a profitable specerlation as it used 
to be. Mr. Western to home ?” 

“Master is at home,” replied Anthony, 
without stirring. 

“ Well, now that’s lucky, aint it? *Taint 
half the time I kin git a sight of the gentry— 
have to do a sight o’ tradin’ with the women 
folks. You kin tell him I want to see him, 
and be lively now. I’m in a hurry.” 

Anthony stood motionless a moment, but, 
glancing up, saw his master standing at the 
library window, where he must have seen Mr 
Bray alight, and so, trembling all over with, 
he knew not what dreadful foreboding, he 
sought Mr, Western’s presence. 

“Tf you please, master, here’s a man wants 
to see you.” 

“ Who is it, Anthony ?” 

“I believe his name is Bray, a trader,” 
replied Anthony, feeling his face grow hot at 
the word. 

Mr. Western turned eagerly around, All 
at once he saw a path open out of his difli- 
culties. 

“Send him in here,” he said. 

Anthony’s heart sank as he showed Mr. 
Bray in, and went out of the house, mechani- 
cally taking a path that led down to the 
quarters. He came upon a gang of the people 
just coming home for supper. 

“Who's dat ar?” demanded Uncle Dick, 
pointing to the shabby equipage at the door. 

“That's a slave-dealer, curse him!” and 
Anthony ground his teeth. 

The people looked at each other. Such 
visitors were rare upon the plantation. One 
or twoof the older ones remembered when 
a trader came, and what followed it. Sam, 
the mulatto, drew himself up, and said with 
stern solemnity : 

“Some of us has got to go. De Lord help 
him to bear it.” 

“ What do you say that for, Sam ?” shoutea 
Anthony, in sudden flerceness. “ You know 
master don’t have any dealings with such 
folks.” 

“Dat he don’t,’ exclaimed Uncle Dick. 
“ Tle’s too much of a gen'l’man for dat. But 
I wish he hadn’t a showed his ugly face here, 
neberdeless. I’d rudder see de debbil any time.” 
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Anthony walked about the place for half an 
hour, and then set himself about some work. 

“ Master never would,” he kept saying to 
himself,“ master never would part with any 
of his people.” 

Anthony went out and Mr. Bray entered 
the room. In that interval of half a minute 
Mr. Western had thoroughly considered what 
it had just occurred to him to do. ‘It was a 
thing from which his sense of honor revolted, 
and to which his natural kindness was averse. 
It was a disagreeable thing to do—he was 
vexed at the necessity that brought him in 
contact with the trader. 

Mr. Bray's reception was not over-cordial, 
a fact which in no wise disconcerted that 
gentleman. 
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you if you hadn't some you wanted to sell,” 
answered Mr. Bray, with great coolness. 

“ Ah! I see the distinction,” said Mr. Wes- 
tern, smiling in spite of himself. “ But that 
depends upon circumstances. If you will tell 
me what kind of people you want, I can tell 
you at once whether I can suit you.” 

“Well, squire, that’s fair anyhow. The 
fact is, I've got about enough now, but if 
they was offered cheap and was pretty likely, 
I might buy one or two boys—not field hands, 
you see, but the knowing kind—not too 
knowing, but hardy and smart—and p’r’aps I 
might buy a girl or two.” 

Mr. Western was silent a moment. His 
face darkened. 

“T am opposed to selling my servants upon 


“Glad to see you, squire,” he said, seating | principle,” he said, more to himself than to 
himself in one of the comfortable arm-chairs. | the trader. 


“ Got a good many books here, I see. 
you're of a literary turn of mind. Like to 
see that—had an inkling that way myself— 
thought of goin’ to college, but found ‘twas 
too expensive. Learnin’, sir, is a luxury that 
poor folks can’t indulge in.” 

“Very true, Mr. Bray; but this isn’t what 
you came here to tell me, I take it,” said Mr. 
Western, curtly. 

“No more ‘taint. You're for business, 
squire. Them’s the sort I like. Some folks 
‘ll beat the brush all day without comin’ to 
the pint, but ‘taint my way. If I have any- 


Guess 
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Can't afford it now, though. 


thing to do I go and do it, and then if I have | 


any talkin’ to do I do that. That's my way. 
Business afore pleasure allus.” 

Mr. Western took a turn about the room 
and stopped in front of the window. He 
would have given a great deal to order the 


fellow out of the house; but—where was the | 


money to come from to pay for equipping 
volunteers ? 

“Well, squire,” said the other, after Mr. 
Western had looked out of the window five 
minutes. 

“TI was goin’ this way and I thought I'd 
call and see if I could trade with you for any 
of yer hands. 
Some on ‘em’s prime and some aint. You 
keep ‘em too weil, I guess—ruther expensive 
that—don't you find it so now 2?” 

“IT dare say ‘tis.” 

“Yes. Beats all how much a gang o’ nig- 


You've got a lot on ‘em, I see." 


gers will eat, and how little work they'll do to | 


pay for it. I know a man down in Georgy—" 
“Did you say you wanted to buy some of 
my hands?” interrupted Mr. Western. 
“ Well, no, squire, I guess I didn’t. I asked 


“O, of course. Most folks is. Principles 
is excellent things—I believe in ‘em. If I 
could afford it, I'd invest in that way myself. 
I respect a man that has principles. But 
then, you see, they're confoundedly incon- 
venient sometimes—tie up a man so. But if 
I ever get rich I shall stick to my principles. 
Well, squire, 
what kind of hands you got?” 

Mr. Western walked about the room. 

“I cannot spare many hands, but there's a 
mulatto boy, Sam, a carpenter, a fine, likely 
fellow—there isn’t much he can do just now, 
Western hesitated—“ there is a 
girl, Rosa.” 

Fancy ?” 

“T suppose you would call her so.” 

The trader shook his head. 

“There aint a good market for them kind 
now. It’s too expensive to keep ‘em; folks 
can’t afford the ornamental now-a-days.” 

“ Rosa will pay her way. She is neat and 
capable—remarkably handy with her needle.” 

“ Well, squire, what'll you take for the two?” 

Mr. Western sat down, and the bargaining 
proceeded. At the end of an hour, the 
planter rose, saying: 

“Very well, Mr. Bray, if those are your 
terms, I will think the matter over, and if 
you will come here to-morrow, I will let you 
know my decision.” 

Mr. Western was deceived. His mind was 
already made up. He wished to gain time to 
reconcile his conscience to the step he was 
determined to take. 

Anthony kept about the work he had set 


| himself to do until the trader was gone, then 


he went with a slow, hesitating step, unlike 
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his usual quick movements, to the house, 
Presently, Mr. Western heard arap at the 
door. 

“ Come in,” he said. 

The door was opened. 

“O, is it you, Anthony? What do you 
want?” 

Just now it struck Mr. Western that An- 
thony might be of service to him in getting 
Sam, who was always known as rather a 
turbulent spirit, off quietly. With this thought 
in his mind, he said, kindly: 

“Anything the matter?” 

“T'm in trouble, master,’ said Anthony» 
tremblingly. “I've seen the trader come 
here, and I’m troubled about it. Sure, master 
wouldn't sell any of his people to go South.” 

“ Not if 1 could help it, Anthony,” said Mr. 
Western, after a moment. 

“ Master!” said Anthony, imploringly. 

“The truth is, my boy,” Mr. Western went 
on hastily, thinking it best to break the matter 
at once, “the truth is,I amin difficulty. I 
must have some money, and I don’t know 
where to get it. Now, here’s Sam, I’ve 
nothing for him to do, and nobody wants to 
hire carpenters now. The trader offers me a 
good price for him, and promises to find him a 
kind master.” 

“O, master!” exclaimed Anthony, “it will 
kill Sam to go—there’s his wife he thinks so 
much of—” 

“T know it, Anthony,” interrupted Mr. 
Western, with some impatience, “but what 
am I todo? I tell you I must have the 
money.” 

Anthony’s face lighted up. “I know a 
way, master, if you don’t want too much. 
Master knows he’s got some money of mine— 
you can take that and welcome. I was lay- 
ing out to buy Rosa with it when I got a little 
more, but if master wants it that can wait. 
I’m glad to do something for master.” And 
the affectionate Anthony looked at Mr. West- 
ern, pale and agitated now, and in some real 
trouble. The master walked away to the 
window, ejaculating indistinctly some words 
that Anthony could not make out. 

“ Good Heaven—I had forgotten that.” 

Anthony was silent, in respectful sympathy 
After a little, Mr.Western came back to the fire 

“Thank you, my good fellow,” he said, in a 
husky voice that betrayed emotion, “ but you 
don’t know—your few hundreds would do 
nothing, comparatively.” Anthony’s face fell. 
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Mr. Western was silent a moment longer— 
then he said in an embarrassed manner: 

“T’ll think it over, Anthony. In the mean- 
time don’t say anything about it. We’ll see if 
we can’t make it come right.” And Anthony 
went away quite comforted with this assur- 
ance. 

Mr. Western sat down the moment he was 
alone and looked gloomily into the fire. 

“Good Heaven! how could I tell him?” he 
muttered. 

How indeed! How could he tell Anthony 
that the littie sum he had entrusted tv him 
for safe keeping, had been used in a moment 
of embarrassment and was now beyond his 
power to refund, without making the very 
sacrifice Anthony was so desirous to avoid? 
How could he tell him that he had determined 
to sell Rosa to the trader, because she would 
bring him the highest price, and could be best 
spared ? 

Mr. Western had dismissed Anthony with 
the feeling that he could not do this—that 
some other way must be found. It was easy 
to say over those vague words to himself. 
Perhaps the government would not call for 
the money, and if it did, perhaps something 
else would happen before it did so. Mr. 
Western was a person who could be roused to 
feel strongly and act energetically while the 
mood was upon him, but if a little time 
elapsed, his feelings were modified and he 
suffered himself to let the opportunity for ac- 
tion pass, 

So, after sitting for half an hour longer 
in the library, he began to derive some com- 
fort from his vague perhapses, and when the 
bell rang for tea, he joined the family in quite 
a placid frame of mind. But his equanimity 
was soon disturbed. 

“Letters from Raleigh, papa,” said one of 
his daughters, taking the bag from the ser- 
vant’s hand. 

Mr. Western frowned as he broke the seal 
and read, and for a moment it was not strange 
that he wished the Confederacy at the an- 
tipodes, at the very least. “ Money—money— 
money!” he growled, and then he swallowed 
his tea in silence. 

“So Sam and Rosa must be sold after all— 
it was no use thinking about it—” and having 
once admitted this to be so, it is wonderful 
what a change was wrought in his mind. All 
the reasons for not parting with them, which 
had but just now seemed so formidable, melted 


“ What's to be done then, master? I can’t | away, and his bad faith with Anthony dwin- 


bear to think of Sam’s going away.” 


dled to the dimensions of a mere trifle. 
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Anthony was sound asleep that night in his | lines,” continued Sam, “and if we can get past 


cottage ; it was the quiet, happy sleep of youth | 
and light-heartedness, He had great confi- 
dence in his master, and his mercurial dispo- 
sition easily shook off any weight. Things 
were apt to look rose-colored to him. And 
for these reasons he had dismissed the thought 
of the trader and was, I dare say, dreaming of 
Rosa. But his sleep though sound was light, 
and a very gentle tap on the door awoke him. 
He sprang up instantly, awake, but a little 
confused. 

“What's the matter—anybody sick?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said the voice of Sam, the mulatto. 
“ Dress yourself, Anthony, and come out here.” 

There was something startling and impress- 
ive in the tone. 
out without another word. Two other figures 
stood near Sam. 

“Come,” said the mulatto, and Anthony 


followed the three figures to Sam’s hut. There | 


was a fragment of candle burning within. 
Sam held it up. 

“ Who be these, Anthony ?” 

“Tm sure I don't know,” was the wonder- 
ing reply. 

Sam chuckled. 
wont.” 


“Then I guess nobody 


“Ho, ho! don’t know Uncle Dick! That's a | 
| of the morning, it came out that Sam’s wife 


good one. Look here, Anthony, boy, don’t 

I make a ’spectable teamster?” and the old 

man displayed his dress with great satisfaction, 
“Sam, what does this mean?” 


“It means that master has sold Rosa and | 


me to the trader, and we are going to try to 
get to the Yankee camp.” 

“Sam, this isn’t true,” exclaimed Anthony, 
in excitement. 

“O, yes, Anthony, it is. Aunt Sue heard 
master and mistress talkin’ about it, and 
master’s spent your money, Anthony, and 
there’s nothing for it but to run away.” And 
the small figure in boy’s clothes glided to 
Anthony's side. He stood like one stupified. 

“Don't you know me, Anthony?” said the 
little thing, beginning to cry. 

“Is it Rosa?” asked Anthony. 

“Yes, it’s Rosa?” said Sam. “I got them 
clothes of Biggs—he promised not to betray 
us, and I paid him for it. I’ve had ‘em fora 
good while. Here's another suit for you, 
Authony. You're to be a confederate officer 
and Rosa’s your servant. I’m a_ private 
soldier and—” 

“I’m a teamster,” interrupted Uncle Dick. 
“ We've got to get through the confederate 


Anthony dressed and went | 


their pickets safe, we shall be pretty sure to 
reach the Yankees, Now, Anthony, what 
will you do—go or not ?” 

“Go!” replied Anthony, steadily. 

“It’s a risky business—we may get shot—it 
may be life and it may be death.” 

“No matter! I will go, life or death.” 

“All right! come then,” and they glided out 
into the open starlight. 

There was a great commotion at the Pines 
the next morning. When it was known with 
certainty that Sam and Anthony, Uncle Dick 
and Rosa were gone, Mr. Western's wrath 
rose to a towering height. He was sure that 
no man was ever so ill-treated before. How 
it was possible that Anthony, whom he had 
treated almost as if he had been his own son, 
could find it in his heart to run away from 
him, he could not divine. And how Sam, 
who had always professed such an affection 
for the place and the people, and whom he 
had caused to be taught the trade, which he 
chose, at great inconvenience and expense to 
himself, could repay him with such black in- 
gratitude was past comprehension. 

He quite forgot that he had been on the eve 
of separating Sam from the place he loved so 
well. Such an escapade was almost an un- 
heard-of thing in that vicinity. In the course 


was missing froma neighboring plantation. 
At this, Mr. Western declared that he was 
now sure some party of Yankee marauders had 
taken them off. 

He wouldn't budge aninch in search of 
them—not he. The Confederacy might take 
care of itself. If the government had estab- 
lished patrols in every district, as he had 
urged it to do, such things wouldn't happen. 
And so Mr. Western sat by the fire in a pet. 
To complete his annoyance, Mr. Bray came at 
noon according to agreement. 

“ Well, squire—” the planter cut him short. 

“It's of no use talking, Mr. Bray. The ser- 
vants I proposed to sell you have run away.” 

“Run away!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Run away !” 

“ Didn't I tell you so?” exciaimed Mr. Wes- 
tern, rather snappishly. 

“ Law, squire, you needn't be mad at me. 
I aint to blame forit. But wasn’t it lucky I 
hadn’t bought ’em ?” said Mr. Bray, in a self- 
congratulatory tone. 

This view of the case did not seem to mollify 
Mr. Western, but the trader went on. 
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“Where on earth do you ‘spose they’re 
gone to?” 

“Gone to the ——, I hope.” 

“ Now don’t, squire. You couldn't get ’em 
noways if they was, and now p’r’aps you may.” 

“Tshan’t try. If every nigger on my plan- 
tation should run away, I wouldn’t take the 
trouble to go after them, confound ’em. 
They’rg.more plague than profit, any day.” 

The trader’s eyes twinkled. 

“T say, squire, how much ‘ll you throw off, 
if I'll take ’em off your hands ?” 

What?” 

“Tasked you how much you'd make ’em 
over to me for, and let me run my own risk.” 

Mr. Western roused himself. That might 
be worth considering. 

In a little while the trader left the house. 

“ Now, it’s my opinion I’ve got a clue to it. 
If I didn’t see that Sam hanging round Biggs’s 
last night, I’m mistaken.” 

He went straight back to Biggs’s. 

“T say, Biggs, there’s been a stampede over 
there,” said the trader. 

“Good Lord! they aint gone, have they ?” 
exclaimed Biggs, thrown entirely off his guard. 
He had been drinking, even at that early hour, 
and was no match for the shrewd Mr. Bray. 
At the expense of three glasses of whiskey 
and a little strategy, Mr. Bray learnt all that 
the tavern-keeper knew of Sam’s intentions, 
and moreover induced him to aid in the pur- 
suit. 'They started about the middle of the 
afternoon. 

“ You see,” said the astute trader, “they'll 
lay by till it’s fairly dark, and then start, and 
we shall be likely to come up with ’em, jest as 
they’re getting ready to move.” 

They rode several miles. The fugitives 
were on foot, and could not have gone any 
great distance encumbered as they were with 
women unused to travelling. As the pursuers 
advanced, they explored cautiously but 
sharply, every little copse and thicket. 

“We shan’t find ’em in the thick woods,” 
said Mr. Bray. “ They'll calc’late that’s where 
we'll look for ’em, and they'll be more likely 
to hide where it’s a little open.” 

They rode on in silence at last. The sun 
was gone down and the short twilight was 
almost faded. Suddenly Mr. Bray exclaimed: 

“Stop! Look! Don’t you see something 
fluttering? A woman’s gown, or something.” 

Mr. Biggs, who was by this time too much 
under the influence of the whiskey to be very 
reliable, stood on tiptoe in his stirrups, and 
declared that he could discern nothing. 


“Stop your noise, you drunken fool. I tell 
youl see ’em—there, behind that clump of 
bush. We've got ’em, look at your pistols and 
mind you know what you’re about. We'd 
better leave our hosses here and creep up and 
take ’em by surprise. There’s no use in a 
fight if we can help it. I don’t want to spile 
any of ’em.” 

They dismounted, fastened their horses to 
some trees near by, and crept softly up to the 
thicket. 

Rosa, sitting quietly on the ground while 
Anthony and Sam made preparations for their 
departure, was startled by the apparition of a 
man’s face peering at her through the pine 
boughs close at her side. She gave a loud 
shriek, and instantly Mr. Bray had emerged 
from his concealment, and Sam and Anthony 
sprang to the defence. 

“You're caught now, you confounded nig- 
gers, and you might as well give up. If you 
don’t, Til shoot you.” 

Sam quickly raised his revolver, the trader 
guessed his intention, and both fired at the 
same instant. Sam sank to the ground, and 
the trader reeled and fell. 

“ T’se a gwine to strike one blow for liberty, 
anyhow,” said Uncle Dick, and seizing the 
club he had borne all day, he struck Mr. 
Biggs’s revolver from his hand. 

That heroic individual instantly fell upon 
his knees, and pleaded for mercy. 

“You shet up! Il’se a gwine to tie your 
hands, ole feller, so you can’t do no more mis- 
chief. You’re a mean scamp anyhow. I'd 
rudder be a nigger dan one o° dese yer mis’able 
white trash, aint fit for nothin’ but to swaller 
whiskey and tote round de traders. Aint ye 
ashamed o’ yerself now?” said Uncle Dick, 
bitterly. 

Meantime Anthony knelt over Sam's body. 
His wife moaned and wept beside him, and 
Rosa was perfectly dumb with terror. 

Was he dead? That heart was beating 
hard and fast but just now. Was it stilled 
forever? They tried to rouse the dormant 
life, for some time vainly. 

At last Anthony started up with an excla- 
mation of joy. 

“ He is not dead!” 

“No, I guess he aint. Here’s dis ole feller’s 
got a bottle full o’ something strong. Jes’ let 
me give him some o’ dis, and see if he don’t 
come to hisself.” 

The stimulant was efficacious. Sam pres- 
ently sat up. 

“ Now dese hosses—’pears as if de Lord had 
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sent ‘em on purpose,” said Uncle Dick, delight- 
edly. “ Jes’ what we want.” 

“ The horses are not ours,” protested Sam. 

“Now don't you go fur to ‘ject to usin’ de 
means de Lord has pervided for you. Dey’re 
his and he gibs em to us. Don't de Bible say 
de cattle on a thousand hills am de Lord's. 
*Spose he didn’t know we couldn't go afoot 
and tote you along besides. Sho now!” and 
Dick made preparations to appropriate the 
horses. 

“What of him?” and Anthony pointed, 
with a slight shudder, to the spot where the 
trader still lay motionless. 

“ He'll come to, I guess, an’ if he don’t ‘taint 
no matter. He's only stunned. Anyhow, I 
rudder tink he can be spared from dis world’s 
well as anybody I knows ob. Only I shouldn't 
tink de Lord *u’d want him.” 

They put Sam upon one of the horses and 
the two women upon the other. 

“ Now, please God,” said Anthony, “ this is 
our last peril.” 

It was. They passed the remaining rebel 
pickets during the following night and came 
into Newbern the.next day. 

Mr. Bray, upon recovering, decided that he 
had made a most unfortunate speculation, and 
expressed his determination to abandon his 
profession just as soon as it was practicable. 

Mr. Western, it may be presumed, still in- 
veighs against the astonishing ingratitude of 
servants, and the more angrily, as he sees the 
petted institution for whose sake he and his 
compeers have dared and endured so much, 
falling into irremediable ruin. 


SKETCH IN MOSCOW. 

In Moscow, with its glorious undulating 
site, its long, irregular streets of handsome 
villas, interspersed with greenery, its hand- 
some magazins, and its constant rattle of 
equipages, you feel as if surrounded by human 
interest, and cease to wonder why neither de- 
spotic power, nor long neglect, nor systematic 
preference for a rival, can wean the true Rus- 
sian from his love for the ancient cradle of 
his race. And now it looks brighter and 
gayer thanever. Paint, and lime, and varnish 
have done wonders, making even the old Chi- 
nese town look sprightly and modern; while 
the gilder has given to the thousand domes, 
minarets and spires of Moscow a splendor and 
refulgence which can only be appreciated by 
being seen. Stand on the esplanade of the 
Kremlin, and having first curiously examined 


its battlemented walls, its ancient treasury, its 
grotesque church—the Assumption ; watch for 
a moment the people, high and low, military 
and civil, as they reverentially doff their hats 
while passing under the sacred gate ; and then 
turn suddenly towards the vast city that 
spreads itself out beneath your feet, count its 
innumerable church spires of delicate green, 
bright golden, or royal red; look down its 
long streets, alive with human ants; learn to 
distinguish its fortress-like convents, its regal 
palaces, its great public institutes, and you 
must admit that you are gazing on a panora- 
ma to which the civilized world offers but 
few parallels. 


SINGULARITIES OF BIRDS. 

Bishop Stanley tells a story of a nightingale, 
which, after being reared from the nest and 
kept in a cage a couple of winters, was al- 
lowed to fly about freely among the shrub- 
beries and pleasure-grounds during the song 
season. The nightingale would always re- 
turn to be fed out of the hand when called by 
a known voice. When the migration time 
came, it seemed uneasy for a day or two; but 
the cage being hung up out of doors, it would 
enter it during the cold autumnal evenings, 
and being carried in-doors, would pass the 
winter singing sweetly from Christmas unto 
April. Much—we do not as yet know how 
much—in the habits of birds of what is as 
cribed to instinct, is the result of teaching. 
Old song-birds teach their tunes to the young 
by giving them music-lessons which are not 
paid for by the hour. Hawks drill their off- 
spring in hawking. Travellers in virgin for- 
ests are astonished at the confidence of birds 
which have never witnessed the effects of the 
rifle. A hen-house sparrow, whose leg was 
kindly set by a lady, brought another sparrow 
to undergo the same operation, and spent the 
winter nights for years in the apartment in 
which she had received the kind treatment, 
flying out every morning and returning every 
evening, except during the breeding season. 
Rooks which fly away with cries of alarm, if 
they sce a man with a gun approaching them 
in the flelds, are not frightened when they see 
a man with a gun in town. 


Lawyers often know too much of law to 
have a very clear perception of justice, just as 
divines are often too deeply read in theology 
to appreciate the full grandeur and proper 
tendencies of religion. 
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[orIGrNAL.] 
WHERE HAVE THEY VANISHED? 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Where have they vanished—all my youthful fancies ? 
Where have they flown—my fond delights and 
dreams ? 
Alas! with love's remembered smiles and glances, 
With hope’s frail fabrics and delusive gleams. 


I sit and muse on many a golden glory 
That played like sunshine round my early years; 
Back to my mind comes many a tender story 
That dinmed my yet unfaded eyes with tears. 


I see once more the oft-frequented places, 

Where, like a group in some old picture, throng 
Familiar forms and unforgotten faces, 

Gone to their far, returnless home, how long! 


And one is fairer than the rest, as morning 
More lovely is than noon or sinking day; 
She too has flown, that loftier sphere adorning, 

Where grief is not, and sighs are done away. 


As years increase, my heart is filled with sadness, 
More prone am I to wander in the past, 

And, though my present is not void of gladness, 
Still is my tearful vision backward cast. 


Forgive me, objects of my dear affection, 
My treasured blessings, that sometimes I turn 
From thoughts of you in hours of lone reflection, 
To twine some leaves round memory’s funeral urn. 


- 


[oRIGINAL.] 


THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE, 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Now, you will be brave, Ora! This foolish 
war cannot last long. The South must see 
that they are wrong who have encouraged it, 
and we shall see that no one except the lead- 
ers will persist in such unholy principles as 
have led to this rebellion, It will not be long, 
dear Ora, before I return to you as whole in 
body as in heart. Let me see you look up 
and smile your own glad smile once more.” 

The girl did raise the face that had nestled 
on his shoulder; but O, what a dreamy, mourn- 
ful face it was! No smile was there, but tears 
were coursing plentifully over it. 

“T cannot smile, Russ, I have such awful 
dreams about you. The very remembrance 
of them chills my blood.” 

He interrupted her, impatiently. Russell 
Christy had an inveterate horror of all super- 
stitions—dreams, prophecies, presentiments, 


omens—he had no patience with them nor 
with those who held them. 

He had been engaged to Orabelle Page for 
nearly a year, and their marriage had been 
anticipated by their mutual friends, as an 
event that would bring the greatest happi- 
ness to both. Young, handsome, moderately 
wealthy, well-born and well-bred, intelligent, 
and, to crown all, good and noble -hearted, 
where was the fate that could blight that 
happiness ? 

The blight came with the rebellion. Russ 
thought it was his duty ‘to go forth in 
behalf of his country; but the little cherished 
flower, on whose head not a single storm had 
ever beaten, drooped and withered before 
what she felt to be a mighty tempest. She 
would not listen to any expression of a neces- 
sity for just such men as Russell Christy— 
brave, high-hearted, heroic. To her, the war 
seemed to need only men of strength, only 
brute force, to quell it. She little knew that 
only the highest type of manhood—only those 
in whom the highest qualities are developed, 
can be trusted to bring about the grand ob- 
ject for which the friends of the Union are 
fighting, soul and heart and body, pledging, 
as did the grand old heroes of the Revolution, 
“their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor.” It was strange, too, that she did not 
see how inconsistent it would be with his 
principles to draw back from any sacrifice for 
his country; for he had said to her, many 
times, during the year of threatened trouble 


| which preceded the war, “ Ora, I love you 


next to God and my country.” And yet she 
was unreasonable enough, now, to think that 
he ought to place her before either. Had 
Russ been a weaker or a less true man than 
he was, he would have bowed beneath her 
terrible distress, and, most probably, would 
have given up his heroism. But on any point 
of honor, he was as inflexible as iron. For 
his life he could not help pitying the sorrow 
that was so genuine, but no pity, no love, 
however deep, could triumph over the still 
holier sentiments of reverence and patriotism, 
although he was still troubled to find that 
they were not appreciated by Orabclle Page. 

Patiently he went all over the same ground 
that he had gone over at first; explained to 
her his sense of duty and the need of his obey- 
ing it with unquestioning devotion. She could 
not, would not see its truth. 

For the first time since their engagement, 
Russ felt that his dreams of a perfect union 
were about to vanish into thin air. How was 
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he to infuse into her mind the principle which 
woman, no less than man, should hold sacred 
as life itself? O, was it not enough that he 
was about to part from home and friends— 
from her, too, when he loved her so devoted- 
ly—was it not enough, without her adding to 
his grief by childish unreason ? 

Russ had enlisted as a private; but he had 
scarcely done so, when a commission was 
offered him. He was to command a company 
in the ——th. He told Ora of this, at last. 
He meant she should hear of it from ether 
lips than his; but she was so inconsolable, 
that he appealed to her pride and ambition, 
and was, perhaps, both pleased and pained to 
see that it did seem to mitigate her grief; at 
least, her tears were dried. They parted at 
last; parted as lovers, certainly; but a cloud 
had overshadowed their love, notwithstanding. 

Ora rushed to her room, and was on her 
knees in an agony of tears, by the time Russ 
had shut the gate. She did not pray—she 
could not; not then, at least. “O, why did he 
go? why did he go?” This was her sole 
thought, and she brooded over it until she 
believed him cruel and unkind. 


Three months after this parting, Russ Chris- 
ty lay, wounded sorely, in a hospital at Wash- 
ington. He had been taken from the battle- 
field with others, under the supposition that 
life had departed. Already rebel “chivalry 
and generosity” had been at work upon his 
apparently dead body, and had stolen from 
it his watch, money, sword and a part of his 
clothing. They who lament so pathetically 
that they are in danger of becoming Yankee- 
fied and learning lessons of meanness and 
stinginess from Northern people, can do these 
things very comfortably. Robbing the dying 
and dead is very noble and chivalric. 

Life was not wholly gone from Russ Chris- 
ty. He was spared for the great future that 
was to come upon his country; and feeble and 
disabled, he was taken to Washington. His 
mother and sister were with him almost im- 
mediately; and with watchful and tender 
nursing, it was thought by the surgeons that 
he might live through the terrible fever that 
succeeded. 

It was so sad that Mrs. Christy and Helen 
should both take the fever from Russ! They 
both drooped on the same day, in about three 
weeks after they came, and were taken away 
to a hotel, Russ being unconscious of their 
presence or absence. 

His fever was long and high; and in his 


délirium, he would tear the bandages from his 
poor, gaping wounds, and let them bleed 
afresh. It took two men to subdue him to 
anything like calmness or obedience. But 
one day he woke up from a sleep so long and 
quiet that they thought him dead, and was 
his own calm, sweet and reasonable self once 
more. Then the two strong, rough men were 
detailed to another sick bed, and their place 
was taken by alady. It was delicious to the 
poor, weary sufferer to have this soft and gen- 
tle being about him; to feel the touch upon 
his forehead of her cool, tender hand—to look 
into her mild eyes, and read the true pity and 
commiseration there, so dear to the sick. She 
trod on air, he thought, for her footfall was 
never heard, and her voice was sweet and low, 
lingering like music on his ear. 

Yet Mary Langdon was not beautiful. Be- 
side Orabelle Page, she might have seemed 
homely, even. Her eyes were gray, with soft 
brown lashes, the color of her hair, which was 
quite smooth and abundant; but it fell above 
a colorless cheek, which it seemed no emotion 
could ever flush into radiance or bloom. Her 
figure was slight, even to spareness, and her 
stature was scarce more than a child’s. Russ 
watched her as she glided silently about his 
bed, anticipating all his wants and ministering 
to them so gently that pain and sickness 
seemed rather pleasant to him than otherwise, 
since it brought such sweet companionship. 

She read to him, sung for him, prayed beside 
him. Russ was in danger of forgetting that 
he was betrothed to another; for this calm 
and quiet girl was almost taking her place in 
his heart. Although they had rarely con- 
versed together, still there seemed to be a 
sympathy between them deeper than the few 
weeks she had taken care of him would 
warrant. 

She carried him a note from Helen, one day, 
after the latter had become able to write him. 
He took it, eagerly. 

“Tt seems good to see my sister’s handwrit- 
ing again, but it is written by a feeble hand, 
I see.” 

He opened and read: 


“Dar_ine Russ: I cutascrap from yester- 
day’s paper, which I thought would interest 
you. Here it is. ‘Married in New York, 
Henry Schwartz to Orabelle, daughter of 
Charles Page.’ I know you wont care for 
such a heartless creature, dear Russ, or I 
would not have sent you this. We shall soon 
see you, darling. HELEN Curisty.” 
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Was that Ora Page’s lover, lying there, 
with unquickened pulses and unheightened 
color, reading the announcement of her mar- 
riage? He looked up at last, and caught the 
serene glance of his gentle nurse. He tossed 
Helen’s note into her lap. 

“ Read that,” he said, softly, “ and fancy that 
the person there named was once my lady- 
love!” 

He spoke so lightly, and his face looked so 
serene, that she could not think he was serious. 
She did not avail herself of his permission, or 
rather command, to read it. 

“Yes, read it, Miss Langdon,” he said, 
again. “I want you to admire the constancy 
of your sex. I find I was too sanguine alto- 
gether, to expect it to last from the period at 
which the war commenced until now.” 

“Are you quite just, Mr. Christy? Is it 
fair to judge all by one ?” 

“No; Lam willing to acknowledge that the 
suddenness of this announcement has made 
me unjust. I believe there is some fine gold 
left yet, in the world; and perhaps Russ 
Christy may find it, sometime, away in the fur 
future. If you care to hear my experience, I 
will while away this stormy afternoon by 
telling it.” 

She looked interested, and expressed herself 
so; and Russ told her all. He did full justice 
to Orabelle’s fine qualities of heart and dispo- 
sition; and was gentle and tender to the weak- 
ness she had shown at parting. But he must 
have been more or less than man, had he not 
shown some little indignation at her deliberate 
desertion of him in his absence, and when she 
knew not that he was not dying upon the 
battle-field. 

Mary Langdon’s fine eyes were often suf- 
fused with tears, while he told his love story. 
She had the rare faculty of listening without 
interrupting, and yet of giving the attention 
that the speaker demands. He ended off 
playfully, with saying: 

“Well, I suppose I am now doomed to a 
bachelor life. I shall never dare to ask an- 
other lady to share my fortunes.” 

He cast his eyes sidelong at the quiet Agure 
before him. Could he believe that she was 
both blushing and crying—she, whom he had 
thought so impassive? He dared not appear 
to notice it, so he waited patiently until she 
recovered herself, which she did almost im- 
mediately. 

The next morning was glorious. 

“How I wish you were well enough to 
walk out!” said Mary Langdon, as she took 

24 


the place of the man who had watched with 
Russ through the night. 

Russ looked up. Her voice, sweet as ever, 
was yet fuller and deeper than he had ever 
heard it, and he was looking to see if haply 
the face had become brighter. No; there was 
the same tender, gentle expression there, that 
had won upon him from the first. 

She glided about the room, making it as 
neat as possible, and removing all bottles and 
bandages that might be unsightly to him. 
Then she placed a few sweet flowers in a 
glass and put them on a little stand beside the 
bed. His eyes thanked her. She had taken 
her knitting, a soldier’s sock, and now sat by 
him in her usual quiet fashion. 

“ Miss Langdon, I think you owe me some- 
thing for my yesterday’s confidence. I should 
so like to know your history. Don’t think 
me impertinent or inquisitive; but I really 
would like to know if you were always as still 
and quiet as you are now, or if you have been 
subdued from former gaiety by any experience, 
sad or mournful.” 

His tone was so kind and friendly, that she 
could not repulse him. 

“Would you really like to know, Mr. Chris- 
ty? Well, then, be satisfied with the few 
words I have to say. I have gone through 
with the same experience that you have. It 
did not crush me. I am thankful it came in 
season, before I was more nearly bound. But 
if it did not subdue me, it chilled. It took 
away my girlish gaiety, never, I think, to re- 
turn; and O, Mr. Christy, I must own that it 
destroyed, or at least weakened, my faith in 
man. Now, not another word. I never spoke 
of it before—never shall again. Here are your 
drops, Mr. Christy. Will you take them clear, 
or with water ?” 

And Mary Langdon poured out the medi- 
cine without the quivering of a muscle. She 
had become the same calm, cool, undemon- 
strative being that Russ had always known 
her during the few weeks of their acquain- 
tance. 

There was an announcement of visitors at 
the hospital, a few days afterward, and the 
nurses were bustling about to put their pa- 
tients in good order to be seen. Miss Lang- 
don, alone, never stirred from her position. 
She had? no need to move anything a hair’s 
breadth. Russ was beautifully fresh and clean 
in all his surroundings. 

The visitors passed his bed on one side 
without remark; but coming up on the other 
side, they came into a full view of his face. 
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Two gentlemen walked on, in close conversa- 
tion, and behind them came two ladies. He 
saw one of these last start and shiver as if ice 
drops had fallen upon her, and make a step 
forward, as if she would come up to the bed. 
The gentlemen had walked on, and the other 
lady had followed. In a brief moment, she 
who had been affected by the sight of him, was 
at his bedside, clasping his hand, and whisper- 
ing in his ear: 

“Russ! Russ! forgive me; I am so wretch- 
ed!” 

“Wretched! and just married!” 

“©, I was so wrong! I did not know what 
I was doing. I was tempted, baited into this 
hateful marriage.” 

Russ replied coldly. She felt the tone—so 
altered from all she had heard from his lips 
before. He did not even kiss the fuir, white 
hand she had left in his. 

“As ye sow, so shall ye reap,” said Russ. 
“T have nothing to forgive. You have done 
me an unintentional kindness, for which I 
thank you, in preventing me from mating 
with an unloving wife.” 

“QO, not that! never that, Russ, But hear 
my defence before you—” 

“ Ora, my love!” said a bland looking gen- 
tleman, partially bald and wholly gray, “ you 
are exhausting yourself over that sick-bed. 
She has so much sympathy for the sick sol- 
diers, that she becomes hysterical over them,” 
he continued, addressing his companion. 
Then calling her again, she went to him, not 
without casting a “longing, lingering look” 
behind. 

Russ looked up at his nurse. 

“You did not think of such a scene, this 
morning, Miss Langdon! Yet, feel my pulse; 
it is slow and steady, is it not? Her avowal 
of wretchedness just steels my heart against 
her. Had she been true, she might have been 
happy—happier, at least. But it is best for 
us all.” 

Mary Langdon did not answer, save by the 
smile she usually gave him when he talked to 
her. Yet, the next hour, she conversed well 
and rapidly, upon some mountain scenery she 
had witnessed, and becoming interested in 
the subject, she was really enthusiastic. A 
very brilliant color overspread the cheeks he 
had decided were never to bloom, and the 
gray eyes assumed a lustre which he had 
thought impossible for them to wear. 

“T wonder,” he said, after a pause, “I won- 
der if she knows I am crippled. Miss Lang- 
don, she has treated me ill. I am not sensible 


that she even asked after my poor limbs; and 
I have two less than I owned when she loved 
me. I should be a fine cavalier, now! I am 
glad she is married. She would not marry 
me now, with these poor stumps.” 

And he held up the fragment of an arm to 
her gaze, 

“Miss Langdon,” he went on, “if your 
lover went away to the war, and returned as 
I am, could you love him as before ?” 

“ Certainly,” was her simple reply. 

“ But, suppose that he was not your lover, 
—that you met him after he was in ‘ fragments,’ 


could you love such an one?” 

“Mr. Christy, you have no right to ask me 
that.” 

“T have not, lown. I ama villain to make 
you cry, dear Mary, but I must be answered. 
Will you marry me?” 


She did marry him—and never on this good 
earth, did a happier pair exist. Mary Lang- 
don has grown absolutely handsome, in this 
new accession of happiness. 


> -——— 


WOMAN’S HEART. 

There is a period in the early life of every 
true woman when moral and _ intellectual 
growth seems, for the time, to cease. The 
vacant heart seeks for an occupant. The in- 
tellect, having appropriated aliment requisite 
to the growth of the uncrowned feminine na- 
ture, feels the necessity of more intimate com- 
panionship with the masculline mind, to start 
it on its second period of development. Here, 
at this point, some stand for years, without 
making a step in advance. Others marry, and 
astonish, in a few years, by their sweet temper, 
new beauty, high accomplishments, and noble 
womanhood, those whose blindness led them 
to suppose they were among the incurably 
heartless and frivolous. 


> 


A RICH MAN’S FREAK. 


The elder Rothschild once had need of the * 
services of Liston, the celebrated English 
surgeon. After he had done, the banker 
said: 

“You think, perhaps, I am going to pay 
you for making me suffer so much; you are 
mistaken—you ll only get this souvenir ;” say- 
ing which, he threw his night-cap at him. 

Liston smiled, took the night-cap, but, as he 
was descending the stairs, he looked inside, 
and found a $1000 bill. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE HAPPIEST HOME. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 
That is the brightest, happiest home, 
Where love and peace are shrined; 
And whence the heart would never roam, 
A warmer spot to find. 
Tis not the mansion, proud and high, 
Nor halls of lordly state; 
’Tis not the robes of richest dye, 
Nor slaves that round us wait; 
‘Tis not the steeds that prance in pride, 
With harness flecked with foam; 
No—luxury and dominion wide 
Have nought to do with home. 


But one condition makes a home— 
Hearts must be happy there; 

As well in hovel as in dome, 
Content can find a lair. 

Want and disease may bitter life, 
Discordant souls may hate, 

Strong interests may engender strife— 
These are the common fate. 

But, if we ask it prayerfully, 
Joy to our roof will come; 

Love, the condition sole must be, 
For love will make a home. 


THAT WICKED LITTLE MOUSTACHE, 


~ 


BY MRS, JANE G. AUSTIN, 


Some years ago, I was a young lawyer just 
getting into practice in my native city of Bos- 
ton, and with very little besides hope and a 
comfortable belief in my own luck to support 
me. My office was in Court street, and my 
very unostentatious lodging in—well, not in 
Court street, but somewhere else. It was, 
moreover, in a corner house, situated just op- 
posite one of the great, public, primary schools 
of the modern Athens, and my last, sweet 
morning nap was very apt to be rudely dis- 
turbed by the squabbles or noisy sports of the 
little urchins, as they assembled for a half- 
hour of play before they were “rung in” to 
their studies. 

When this annoyance first became obvious 
(for I had taken the lodgings during a vaca- 
tion of the school), I used to growl a good 
deal, and promise myself, as I vainly tried to 
unite the broken chain of my dreams, that I 
would change my abiding-place before anoth- 
er nightfall. But these resolutions never con- 


tinued in force long enough to lead me to act 
upon them, and at last I began to rather rely 
upon the juvenile hubbub under my windows 
as an indication of the unwelcome but inevit- 
able moment when I must arise. 

Being naturally of rather an exact turn of 
mind, it gave me a considerable satisfaction, 
finally, to spring from my bed as soon as the 
shout “ Schddlma‘am’s coming,” met my ears, 
and so time my toilet as to be about half 
through shaving when the school-bell rang. 

The little mirror where I performed this 
operation, hung just between the two windows 
of my apartment, and as I always raised the 
shades at this period of the toilet to give me 
the necessary light for conducting my tonso- 
rial manceuvres, I could not well avoid cast- 
ing an occasional side-glance down into the 
street, and generally managed to catch the 
schoolma‘am in the process of ringing the bell 
at the door. After a while it occurred to me 
that the young woman was not bad-looking, 
and the hand extended with the bell was 
white and shapely. 

“Poor thing! Wonder if she likes being 
shut up with all those steaming little varlets 
this splendid morning,” said I to myself, on 
one of these occasions, and as I wiped the 
lather from my face, my eyes fell upon a pret- 
ty little bouquet of Parma violets with one 
white camelia in their centre, that 1 had 
bought upon the previous evening, with a 
notion ofleaving it at Blanche Levington’s 
door, an intention nipped in the bud by meet- 
ing that young lady, as I came out of the 
florist’s shop, walking with Petersham, and 
looking so outrageously flattered and charm- 
ed by his nonsense, that I resolved on the spot 
the should have no violets of mine to wear 
that night at Mrs, Boutemp's party, for which 
I had received an invitation and. refused it 
because my coat had become utterly unpre- 
sentable, and I would not go in a sack, and I 
could not get another coat until I should col- 
lect my last fees from old Brown. 

So, owing to this combination, I had not 
gone to the party, or presented my violets to 
Miss Levington, with a little remark about 
violets and eyes that had occurred to me in 
paying for them; and it was, perhaps, an in- 
definite result of my annoyance at my own 
poverty and Petersham’s monetary superior- 
ity, and Blanche Levington’s blindness, that 
made me remark, as I emerged from the tow- 
el and glanced at the neglected bouquet: 

“By Jove, the schoolma’am shall have the 
violets. Poor, little girl, she'll be too delight- 
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ed to speak. Hope she wont imagine ‘I’m 
making love to her.” 

The idea was so comical a one that I smiled 
over it all the time I brushed my coat, fitted 
on my gloves, settled my hat over the curls 
that Miss Levington’s confidential female 
friend had informed me were considered “ per- 
fect loves ” by that young ladygand descended 
to the street, bouquet in hand. 

The smile still lingered, when I lightly 
struck the inner door of the school-room with 
the head of my stick, and bade the little girl 
who answered the summons, tell the school- 
mistress that a gentleman wished to speak 
with her. 

I had barely withdrawn from the range of 
the hundred eyes, more or less, levelled at me 
through the open door, when she appeared, 
came down the entry to where I stood, look- 
ing out into the street. I heard her coming, 
but waited to see what she would say first at 
finding a—well, not a bad-looking or badly- 
dressed young man waiting for her, with a 
bunch of Parma violets in his hand. 

She came close, and paused. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

The voice was very sweet and soft, but not 
in the least hurried or embarrassed. In fact, 
it struck on my discriminating ear as sounding 
very much like the cold, courteous tone with 
which Blanche Levington would have ad- 
dressed astranger under similar circumstances. 
I felt indefinitely annoyed and disappoint- 
ed, and turned to look at this audaciously 
self-possessed young woman. 

She was rather tall, with shoulders well 
thrown back, a straight, lithe form, a regular 
head well and proudly set, fair and colorless 
in complexion, with red brown hair, cut short, 
and curling in loose rings around her face and 
neck; a sweet, soft mouth, and great, hazel 
eyes, that, as I completed my rapid examina- 
tion, met mine, full and clear, with a shade of 
surprise stealing into their quiet depths. 

“A splendid companion-piece she’d make 
to Blanche’s pure, blonde style. I'd like to 
see them side by side,” thought I, and the 
schoolma’am, coloring just a little, and rais- 
ing her head a line higher than it had hither- 
to been held, said again: 

“You wished to see me, sir!” 

“Pardon me, I am very rude, but you can 
be at no loss to understand the cause of my 
momentary silence. Here are some violets to 
remind you that the world keeps holiday in 
June, although you keep school.” 

I held them out, and the fragrance appeal- 
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ed to her senses so subtly and unawares, that 
she held them to her face involuntarily, while 
a quick wave of color rushed up to her very 
hair. 

“ You like them!” said I, smiling. 

Unlucky words! Ishould have gone away 
without speaking—in that moment when she 
had forgotten me, and remembered only the 
flowers. My speech recalled her to time and 
place, and with a sudden movement she thrust 
them into my hand, and though the rose blysh 
deepened into a painful scarlet, said firmly 
and haughtily : 

“I thank you, sir, but the world’s holidays 
have no connection with my working days, 
and I cannot take the violets.” 

“ You are not fond of flowers, then,” remark- 
ed I, with half a sneer, for I will confess that 
I was excessively annoyed at the idea of this 
little primary schoolma’am undertaking to 
refuse flowers that I had taken the trouble to 
offer her. 

She felt the taunt, and pressed her lips to- 
gether to keep back a retort. Then with a 
stately bow of dismissal, she was turning away 
like an empress, who may no longer be impor- 
tuned by a petitioner, when I exclaimed: 

“Stay! I brought these flowers here for 
you, because I pitied the sordid life you lead, 
while all the rest of the world is gay and 
bright. Will you not take them ?” 

“I thank you, no. And even the pity you 
so graciously add, might be more acceptably 
bestowed.” 

“As you please, of course,” remarked I, 
with a very poor attempt at nonchalance, and 
tossing the bouquet upon the floor, I set the 
heel of my boot into its midst, sending up the 
odor of the crushed violets in a perfect cloud. 

“O!” cried the schoolma’am, involuntarily, 
as she clasped her hands, and looked down at 
the mangled flowers with that wistful pity 


and horror in her eyes that I have seen on- 


the faces of women, as they watched a man 
maltreating his horse in the street. 

1 raised my hat, bowed, and said “ good- 
morning,” as sarcastically as I could intone 
the word, but the effect was quite lost upon 
my companion, I fear, and I went down the 
steps and away, leaving the little schoolma’am 
still looking piteously down upon the crushed 
violets. 

After this, I used always to look out at the 
windows while I shaved, and found coxsider- 
able satisfaction, for awhile, in addressing 
ironical remarks and inquiries to my opposite 
neighbor when she appeared, bell in hand, to 
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summon her noisy crew. But as there was 
no possibility of these reaching her ear, the 
amusement soon grew wearisome. Then I 
hastened my toilet a little, and used to open 
the street door of my lodging-house, just as the 
schoolmistress appeared. I made no attempt 
at greeting, but in the first careless glance up 
and down the street, I chanced once or twice 
to catch her eye, and saw the telltale color 
crimson her cheek. 

After a few mornings, however, I perceived 
that the bell was rung from the inner door, 
and the person of the ringer was not visible. 
Disgusted with the idea that this absurd girl 
supposed that I cared to see her, and was 
keeping out of my way, I reverted to my 
original hours, and no longer left the house 
until the last straggler had entered the school- 
house, and the monotonous tones issuing from 
the open windows denoted that some one, the 
“absurd girl” probably, was reading such 
portions of the Bible aloud, as her Catholic 
pupils would permit her to do. 

So the summer went by, and the long vaca- 
tion arriving, the school-house was shut up, 
and the mornings were as quict as heart could 
desire. 

But, like the man who slept in an engine- 
room, until he could not shut his eyes ina 
quiet bed, I found that the absence of the 
squabbling children below my windows seri- 
ously interfered with my morning slumbers, 
and it was quite a relief to my mind, finally, 
to accept an invitation from Mrs. Levington 
to spend a week at her cottage in Newport. 

That week! May Heaven forgive you, 
Blanche Levington, for that week’s work. 
May Heaven forgive you, for I never will. 

It chanced that there was no one else stay- 
ing in the house, except a deaf, old aunt with 
a large fortune at her own disposal, to whom 
our hostess devoted herself, and Blanche was 
left to entertain me. 

I must say that she did not appear to find 
the task an irksome one. We took early 
strolls upon the sands to watch the sun rise; 
we spent long mornings in shady nooks among 
the rocks, when I read aloud, as she sat and 
wrought at her needlework, and interpreted 
the passion of the poet with my eyes, until 
her own drooped, and the needle fell from her 
trembling fingers. 

We rode or drove, we bathed and walked, 
we sang and danced, we watched the starry 
night until the rising Pleiades marked that 
the morning was at hand, we lived in each 
other’s presence, and without words, told each 


other the passion of our hearts a thousand 
times in every one of those summer days. 

At last, upon the seventh I spoke, and tim- 
idly, yet hardly doubting of the answer I had 
so often read in those blue eyes, asked this 
fair heiress to share my poverty and hopes. 

Then for one moment, she was genuine. 
Just for one glimpse she showed the frozen 
waste that should have been her heart. She 
looked at me with the blue eyes, now as cold 
and clear as a Greenland sky, and slowly 
said: 

“T hoped you would have too much sense 
todo this. I thought you saw as well as I 
the impossibility of our pleasant dream becom- 
ing a reality, and would have spared yourself 
and me the awkwardness of this avowal.” 

I looked at her a moment, before I answer- 
ed, and I was glad to see her lips turn white 
and falter, and her cold eyes droop, before my 
gaze. 

“T am sorry—” she began, but I raised my 
hand. 

“There is no need,” said I. “It was only | 
a misunderstanding on my part. I had fan- 
cied no woman of delicacy, modesty, shall I 
say, would -haye received and reciprocated 
certain demonstrations of my feelings in this 
last week, from a man whom she had pre- 
determined to refuse. Receive my thanks, 
please, for the lesson, and—its conclusion.” 

I offered her my arm to the drawing-room 
—we had been strolling in the moonlight—and 
for the rest of the evening did the agreeable 
so vigorously to the deaf aunt, that Mrs. 
Levington became quite uneasy, for fear, I 
suppose, that I was going to marry the vener- 
able spinster, and carry off the fortune. 

Blanche, I grieve to say, retreated to the 
bay window in an unmistakable fit of the 
sulks; and answered her mother’s suggestions 
as to the danger of taking cold so snappishly, 
that the good lady retreated in dismay, evi- 
dently fearing, from experience, disagreeable 
results from a prolonged conversation, in her 
daughter’s present mood. 

I think pure blondes are given to sulks and 
snappishness, where brunettes indulge in tem- 
pests. The juste milien is in that composite 
complexion and character where “ every crea- 
ture’s best” and the vices of neither extreme 
are judiciously mingled. 

The next morning I went away, with no 
demonstration of peculiar pain or pleasure, 
either to mother or daughter, and I think, as. 
Blanche Levington’s eyes followed me to the 
door, she was wondering whether the little 
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scene of the previous evening had been a 
dream of her's, or if 1 had forgotten it. 

I couldn’t go back to my dingy law-oflice, 
after that, so I spent September in pedestrian- 
izing among the White Mountains, and the 
lake scenery in Maine. 

At last, however, my funds were exhausted, 
and I paid for my last lodging and breakfast 
with a pretty little bon-bon box, of no earthly 
use to my hostess of the backwoods, who, nev- 
ertheless, took it with much the same feeling 
of awe and delight, with which the king of 
Ashantee would receive an opera-glass. 

Buying my steamboat ticket, and restoring 
my empty portmonnaie to my pocket, I went 
aboard, turned in, and slept like a top, until 
the yells of the men who made fast the boat 
to her pier in Boston aroused me, and I wan- 
dered forlornly up to my oftice, where I found 
a letter enclosing fifty dollars, from the same 
old Brown whom I had depended on to fur- 
nish me with funds for a new coat, in the pre- 


vious winter. 


So I got some breakfast, and went to pay 
my office rent, an operation which left me 
with just two dollars in my pocket; but I din- 
ed, and while taking my cup of coffee after- 
wards, read the advertisements of the Morn- 
ing Journal. 

Opera! I realized (as being a Yankee, I 
had a right to do) that I had been out of the 
world indeed, when I found that the Astor 
House troupe, my darling corps, my favorites 
of favorites, were actually performing in Bos- 
ton, and I had not known it. 

Now I should perhaps here acknowledge, 
that opera music is my most irresistible temp- 
tation. I could live and die among those gor- 
geous convolutions of sound, those bewilder- 
ing harmonies, and entrancing melodies, that 
whirl of passion and vivid utterance, those 
waves and billows of sound, that bear the 
listener from earth to—well, paradise, if not 
heaven. In fact, I have a mania for opera, 
and never miss hearing one that I can possibly 
attend, 

But the managers are men with pockets, 
in the place of hearts. They have no bowels 
for the poor wretches who have hearts in the 
place of pockets. Would Maretzek present 
me with a balcony ticket, think you, merely 
on the statement that I loved music. And 
how was I, with two-dollars-and-a-half in my 


pocket, and no prospect of more till I had 


earned it, to give a dollar-and-a-half for a 
ticket, and the other for a pair of white kid 
gloves? 
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I could not do this manifestly, but neither 
could I stay away. I must asce.d to the re- 
gions of mephitic air, garlicky foreigners, and 
poor devils like myself, who loved music well 
enough to sacrifice their own dignity at her 
shrine. Not the family circle, that purgatorial 
resting-place between poverty and gentility, 
and ingeniously combining the miseries of 
both, with the privilege of neither; no, up to 
the gallery itself, the ultima thule, where I 
should at least be spared the smirks of mantua- 
makers aping their yers, and shop-keep- 
er’s clerks ogling familiarly through their 
single-barrelled lorgnettes, the ladies below, 
whom they had never seen before, except 
while respectfully serving them across the 
counter. Up to the gallery, where for twen- 
ty-five cents, and an indefinite amount of 
crowding, thrusting, profanity and miasma, 
I could obtain a fine view of the scalps of the 
audience, and a grotesque, fore-shortened 
squint at the stage, and could hear as well as 
the best. 

That night I went and heard, no saw, Stef- 
fanoni in Norma, and dreamed all night of 
round, white arms, marble shoulders, and a 
head of divine grace, needing nothing but a 
brain inside to make an artiste of a semi-ani- 
mated statue. 

The next night was Truffi (these days, O, 
my young friend, were before the flood, I 
know, but there were cakes and ale for men, 
while you still subsisted upon sweetened 
milk) in Lucrezia Borgia, Truffithe divine, 
the majestic, the lambent-eyed, the impassion- 
ed. I had seen her in this role just often 
enough to know where to look for the finest 
points of tone and gesture, not often enough 
to weary of one of them. I revelled all the 
day in anticipation of the festa that the night 
was preparing for me. I was at the gallery 
door when it first opened, and rushed pell- 
mell up the narrow stairs with the stormy 
crowd. Close beside me was a slight young 
man, hardly more than a lad indeed, strug- 
gled along, hardly able to keep his feet, and 
doing so more by agility and speed than by 
downright strength. We reached the gallery 
together, and he followed me down the nar- 


.row passage to the front, where we happily 


secured two of the best seats in the dizzy 
eyrie. 

Having recovered my breath, and ascertain- 
ed that my clothes were moderately whole, I 
cast a casual glance at my neighbor, Tle was 
a young fellow, about twenty, with a clear, 
soft complexion, large, brown eyes, and chest- 
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nut hair, curling loosely about his well-shaped 
head. His mouth was handsome, but partial- 
ly shaded by a glossy moustache, a little 
darker than his hair, brushed away upon eith- 
er cheek in a bold curve. 

“ A little German violinist, hoping to get a 
few hints from the maestri of the orchestra,” 
said I to myself, and drawing out my lorgnette, 
I began to inspect the scattered groups, be- 
ginning at the parquette and dress circle, 
with their gay little opera cloaks and pretty 
head-dresses. 

Presently in the balcony appeared Blanche 
Levington, her bright complexion and pale 
gold ringlets set off to the best advantage 
by a dress of blue silk, very cleverly matched 
to her eyes, 

Beside her was young Petersham, making 
himself very agreeable, as was evident from 
the attentive attitude and frequent smile of 
the lady. Did I not know, had I not felt the 
witchery of that air and smile, the subtle flat- 
tery of that absorbed attention, while I spoke 
or read? And had I not found what lay be- 
neath this fair exterior, had I not peeped 
within the whited sepuichre, and stirred the 
dead men’s bones that filled it? 

I watched her steadily, until to my strained 
vision a pale halo of green and yellow light 
outlined her supple figure, a phosphorescent 
light, like that a flend might unwittingly 
evolve through his cleverest disguise. Then 
dropping the lorgnette upon the rail in front 
of me, I ground between my teeth the words: 

“You miserable hypocrite !” 

A sudden movement of my neighbor caused 
me to glance half impatiently towards him. 
He had heard my bitter exclamation then, 
and was looking straight at me with an ex- 
pression of dismay and regret, that, in my an- 
gry mood, annoyed me excessively, while it 
struck me as a vague reminiscence. 

I returned the look with a haughty stare, 
that sent the blood tingling up into the boy’s 
forehead, and made his eyes droop away to 
the parquette so far below. 

A sudden suspicion shot across my mind. 
That blush, those drooping eyes, that curve of 
the neck, that soft, round chin and oval 
cheek! My little German violinist was no 
man, after all, but a woman masquerading in 
male attire, and as I came to this decision, 
the look of surprise and grief I had just en- 
countered reverted to my mind, and I recog- 
nized it as the self-same look I had seen the 
little schoolmistress cast at the rejected flow- 
ers I had crushed beneath my foot. 


Aha! Then this pretty prude was as false 
to her fair seeming, as the girl below there, 
with whom I had once before compared her, 
and the two were, I made no doubt, very fair 
specimens of their sex. It was well for me to 
learn this lesson so early, and so thoroughly, 
and at so little cost to myself. I had suffered 
in the last three months, it was true, but that 
was over now, and I was no longer to be mov- 
ed to love or hatred of the pretty toys. Hence- 
forth my creed should be expressed in the 
bitter words of the hero of Locksly Hall: 


“ Weakness to be wroth with weakness, woman's 
pleasure, woman's pain! 
Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a 
shallower brain.” 


So well satisfied was I with this conclusion 
of my reverie, that I turned with keen zest 
toward the orchestra where the conductor was 
just raising his baton for the opening strains 
of the overture, or rather prelude, and I was 
soon entirely absorbed in the movement of 
the opera, 

I had quite forgotten my little neighbor, 
indeed, when I was reminded of her, or him 
it might be more courteous to say, by perceiv- 
ing at the close of the grand trio in the second 
act that he was trembling violently, and his 
hand, as it accidentally touched mine in lean- 
ing forward, was as cold as ice. I glanced 
sideways at him, and perceived that he was 
excessively pale, and evidently struggling 
violently to repress a burst of tears. 

My heart was moved at this passionate en- 
thusiasm for music that must underlie this 
emotion, and I could not but admire the he- 
roism that so strongly repressed the natural 
expression of a woman’s excited feelings, 
whether of joy or sorrow. 

“Take care,” I whispered, “ we men do not 
cry at opera, you know.” 

I had rightly judged. The doubt, the fear, 
the anger that my words evoked, proved an 
excellent counter-irritant. My little neighbor 
no longer threw her whole soul into the music, 
and if she enjoyed less, was at least in less dan- 
ger of an awkward exposure. I stole a glance 
at her from time to time, and found her al- 
ways looking steadily toward the stage, but I 
knew from the color that rose and fell, every 
time I did so, that she was perfectly aware of 
my attention, and very much afraid of my 
renewing my attack in words. I pitied her, 
after all, she looked so very uncomfortable, 
and I could not believe she had ever done 
such a thing before, or ever would again. 
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And then that comical little moustache! 
It made so droll a contrast with the rose-red 
cheek it overlaid, a cheek, such as no man ar- 
rivéd at the age of moustaches ever possess- 
ed, any more than did that chin and throat. 

The poor little thing! She imagined, no 
doubt, that the moustache and coat and 
trowsers were going to effectually impose up- 
on all mankind, and pass her, unmolested, 
through the rudest crowd of her natural 
enemies, these wicked, troublesome men. 

Well, I would quietly protect her in the tu- 
multuous exit that soon awaited us, and per- 
haps go home with her, and if she seemed 
properly subdued and humiliated, 1 would 
give her a little good advice, as to future 
escapades of this sort. 

But at this moment, Lucrezia appeared at 
the back of the banqueting hall, and my at- 
tention became absorbed in the magnificent 
closing scene of this sublime tragedy. 

The curtain fell upon Gennaro’s last musi- 
cal death groan, and the deepest tension of 
mind and body gave way in one long sigh, as 
I slowly closed my lorgnette, and came back 
to earth. 

My neighbor was already standing up, and 
mechanically drawing her coat together, as if 
it had been a shawl, while she cast a frighten- 
ed glance at the struggling mass of “ roughs” 
in our rear, a knot of which were indulging 
in some rude play, or quarrel, it was hard to 
say which, in the narrow aisle at the end of 
our bench. The two or three quieter fellows, 
between ns and the end, waited a moment for 
the passage to be cleared, and perceiving that 
an event not likely soon to occur, leaped 
across from our bench to the one behind it, 
and so up the tier. 

“Ttis the only way. Come, I will help you,” 
said I, briefly, as I held out my hand to the 
pretty masquerader beside me. 

Without reply she stepped upon the seat, 
and disdaining my proffered hand,sprang light- 
ly across to the one behind it. I landed be- 
side her, but at that instant with a sharp 
crack the bench gave way at the end, and 
down came my companion, myself and per- 
haps a dozen men who had essayed the “ short 
cut” at the same time. 

From among this struggling group, with 
their gruff oaths and exclamations, issued a 
shrill scream, unmistakable to any ears but 
the most obtuse, and, unfortunately, ears 
trained by the habit of opera going are very 
acute. 

“ That’s a woman!” 
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“Which, where is she ?” 

“ Look sharp, she was on the bench when it 
caved in.” 

“A woman! Hooray, let’s see her.” 

These were some of the exclamations that 
met my ear as I dragged the foolish child at 
my side to her feet, and sharply whispered : 

“ Take my arm, and come on as fast as you're 
able. Don't speak or scream for your life.” 

She seized my arm, with a drowning gripe, 
and I half led half dragged her through the 
crowd, several of whom stared at her scruti- 
nizingly, but made no remark, when I said, 
authoritatively : 

“Make room, if you please, for this young 
gentleman and myself to pass.” 

It seemed an interminable journey through 
all that pushing, jostling, unmannerly crowd, 
between us and the street, but it was reached 
at last, and I rapidly conducted the poor girl, 
still clinging to my arm, up the quiet, moon- 
lit street, until we reached the Common, and 
all danger of molestation from our late neigh- 
bors was over. 

Here I expected she would insist, or at least 
make some movement towards leaving me, 
but, to my surprise, she still retained my arm, 
almost as desperately and tight as at first, 
and still silently walked on at her fastest 
pace. 

I was surprised then, but my observations 
since have shown me that there is no living 
creature so entirely helpless as an ordinarily 
self-reliant woman, when she suddenly finds 
herself unequal to her situation. She has been 
accustomed to scorn outside assistance, and to 
resolutely conquer whatever obstacles come 
in her path. Al! at once, she mects with one 
against which she has no weapon, either of 
principle, romance or precedent. She feels 
herself conquered; it seems to her as if the 
foundations of her whole life were broken up, 
and she clings desperately to the first straw 
that floats within her reach. 

The first idea of some such theory formed 
itself in my mind that night, as I silently 
crossed the Common, with my as silent com- 
panion, and reached the Beacon street mall. 

Here, however, I perceived that the ner- 
vous strength that had hurried her on so 
rapidly, was giving way. She tottered, and 
stumbled, and without stopping to ask her 
leave, I qitietiy led her to one of the seats be- 
neath the elms, and seated her to recover her 
breath. 

“ Sit down, and rest a moment, and tell me 
where you live. I will see you safe to your 
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door,” said I, kindly, but coolly enough to let 
her know I had no idea of taking advantage 
of her unprotected condition. 

Then she began to cry. Poor child, she 
had borne up bravely so far, but at the first 
idea of safety, at the first kindly address, she 
broke down altogether, and sobbed away to 
her heart’s content for some moments, while 
I fidgeted about, as uncertain what to do, asa 
man always is in such cases, 

“ But it’s all right now,” said I, at last. 
“ You will go quietly home, and no one will 
be the wiser, But I wouldn’t attempt this 
sort of thing again, if I were you, for there is 
not one chance in ten of escaping detection.” 

“ But, O, sir,” whimpered the child, wiping 
her eyes, “ what must you think—” 

“T think you had better have taken my 
violets, than to go masquerading in this way.” 

“O,sir!” 

“ What, you thought I didn’t recognize you ? 
Of course I did, or I might not have been so 
sure of the innocent ignorance that led you 
into this frolic.” 

“Thank you, sir. You are very generous 
to judge me so kindly.” 

“ And so truly ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I am innocent of all but fool- 
ish daring. I was so ver'y anxious to hear the 
opera, I do so love such music, and am so 
poor, and there is no one to go with me, and I 
thought just once I would put on my brother's 
clothes, that he left with me when he went to 
sea, and go. I did not know, I did not guess—” 

“T see, I see, my poor child. You relied 
too much on your own courage, and knew 
too little of the world. But, remember for 
the future, that it is easier to lay aside the 
delicacy of the woman, than to gain the cour- 
age of the man.” 

But I was sorry I had administered this lit- 
tle reproof, when she began to cry again, 
without attempting any further defence, and 
I applied myself to soothing and quieting her, 
as speedily as possible. 

It was not long till she subdued her emotion, 
and rising, walked on beside me, telling her 
simple little story as she went. Her mother 
had died when she was a little child, and a 
few years before the time I first saw her, her 
father, also, leaving her brother and herself 
orphans. She had received a tolerably com- 
plete education, and obtained, with some dif- 
ficulty, the post of teacher to the primary 
school opposite my lodging-house. Her broth- 
er had gone a long voyage, and she was very 
lonely and forlorn in the world, with few 
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friends, and only one luxury, the indulgence 
of her passion for music. She had several 
times been to concerts alone, or had taken the 
daughter of her landlady as companion. She 
had saved enough of her little income to hire 
a piano, and she played and sang a good deal. 
But the opera was her dream of heavenly de- 
lights. She had been a few times with her 
brother, a few times had bought a ticket and 
gone with acquaintances, who sat generally in 
the family circle, but this night the idea had 
occurred to her of going as a young man, and 
sitting in the less expensive gallery, never 
dreaming that she should be detected. 

She had just finished the little story, broken 
with a great many exclamations of penitence, 
and horror at her foolish daring and impro- 
priety, when we reached the door of her board- 
ing-house, in a respectable, although unfash- 
jonable street, not far from my own lodgings. 
The landlady’s daughter, who had connived 
at the adventure, quietly let in the wanderer, 
while I kept in the shadow beyond the porch, 
and remained undiscovered. 

And now for the denouement. Well, I do 
not think I shall give it. Probably this was 
the last of the adventure. Probably I, engag- 
ed in a somewhat different circle of society, 
saw and thought no more of the daring 
little schoolmistress, unless, indeed, it were 
to glance at her occasionally, as I finished 
shaving myself. Probably I married, after a 
while, a rich and fashionable young lady, of 
the Blanch Levington stamp, and became a 
rich and prosperous family man. All this is 
probable, I say, but then also there is a possi- 
ble side. 

Such as, possibly, by slow degrees of street 
salutations and occasional phrases, and, per- 
haps, another bunch of violets and japonica, 
when the season came round, I may have 
made the acquaintance of the pretty school- 
mistress, Possibly I found her so sweet, so 
spirited, so intelligent, that all the young ladies 
of the Levington stamp among my acquaint- 
ance, appeared ng more than well-dressed 
dolls in comparison. Possibly, from liking 
and admiring, I grew to love this lovely little 
girl, better than pride, or position, or money, 
or high connection. Possibly I found that 
this love of mine was returned, ina sly, quiet 
fashion, though deeply hidden beneath a jeal- 
ous pride lest it should be despised. 

Possibly the end was that love did conquer, 
as_he always does where he has fair play, and 
the little schoolmistress became my wife, and 
went to the opera ever after when she chose. 
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[orTGINAL.] 
HOUSE CLEANING. 
A PARODY. 


BY A. M. H. 


You must wake and call me early—call me early, 
Katy, dear, 

For to-morrow will be the busiest day of all this 
busy year: 

Of all the busy year, Katy, the busiest, dustiest day, 

For we shall be cleaning house, Katy, from morn 
till evening gray. 

Little Nora shall go with us, Katy, when we begin 
to clean, 

And you shall be there too, Bridget, and we'll scour 
from floor to beam; 

May none of our dear relations come from cities far 

away, 

For chaos dire will reign, Katy, until the first of 
May. 

As I was in the attic, Katy, what think you I 
should see, 

But cobwebs hanging all about, while their owners 
looked at me; 

I gave them warning fair, Katy, they might not 
longer stay— 

We'll pull their gauzy dwellings down and drive 
the scamps away. 


We'll take up all the carpets, and we'll wheel the 
sofas out, 

And hunt up every moth and mouse, and put them 
all to rout; 

We'll wash the doors and windows, and search the 
closets through, 

And make the faded paper look “ amaist as weel's 
the new.” 


We'll take the dishes down, Katy, and we'll rub 
the silver bright, 

And empty all the drawers, and bleach the linen 
white; 

The cellar and the dairy shall not escape our hands, 

And we'll clean the pails and dippers, and not for- 
get the pans. 


So wake and call me early—call me early, Katy, 


dear, 

To-morrow'll be the busiest'day of all the busy 
year: 

Of all the busy year, Katy, the busiest, dustiest 
day— 


We'll brush, and dust, and scrub, and scour, from 
morn till evening gray. 

SORROW. 
A fairy shield your genius made, 

And gave you on your natal day; 

Your sorrow only sorrow’s shade, 
Keeps real sorrow far away.—TENNYsoN, 
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MURIEL RIVERS'S LOVE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Srx o'clock. A gray horse, tethered to an 
apple-tree, champed and pawed impatiently 
in the deep red clover. The place was called 
Clover Farm. The horse stood near the gate 
of the avenue of elms, which led down from 
the old brown house to the road. He had 
stood so long that he had stripped the leaves 
and young apples from the lower branches of 
the tree, and had trampled down several yards 
of the rank clover and mallows which grew 
there. The west began to redden, and, by- 
and-by, it was seven o’clock, and the sun 
commenced to set. Scarlets and gold flashed 
into the sky, the air grew cool and damp, the 
little birds twittered, flying swiftly across the 
fields, and when the glorious sunset had sub- 
sided to a streak of pale amber, it was eight 
o'clock, and Stephen Martial emerged from 
the door of the farm-house, and came rapidly 
down the avenue to his horse. The animal 
turned his head, and neighed gladly, but there 
came no token of answering affection from 
his master. He vauked into the saddle, turn- 
ed the horse’s head down the road, and rode 
away in the dun summer twilight. 

A face watched him from the farm-house 
window—a face young, pale, and strained in 
its intensity of pain. The face of Muriel Rivers, 

The dun twilight deepened over the fields. 
The recesses of the woods were already dark 
as midnight, yet there was light enough in 
that room to show Muriel Rivers cast down 
upon an old-fashioned divan beneath the win- 
dows, her hair drooping over her pale face, 
and her form huddled miserably. Her nature 
had been stirred to the core, and, in the reac- 
tion of the excitement she had undergone in 
the last three hours, she lay exhausted, a rack- 
ing pain across her forehead, and her hands 
and feet éold as ice. 

There had been strong, deep words, and 
harsh, cruel words uttered in that room that 
summer afternoon, The day had brought an 
experience which would influence two lives 
forever. The bitter parting was the end. 

Stephen Martial had been accusative and 
imperative. He demanded of her great sac- 
rifices, and was willing to make none. She 
had stood firm in what she believed to be 
right, yet only her own heart knew what it 


had cost her, 
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He had gone to the war. It was very hard 
to have him leave her so, for such a destiny— 
but through all pain and questionings of her 
decision, she felt acquitted by conscience. 

Two years before, he had won her heart. 
She was much younger in experience than 
most girls of eighteen then ;—she believed the 
massive forehead, the handsome eyes, the sen- 
tient mouth and the delicate fancy, meant all 
they seemed to mean. But in New York, the 
winter before, she had seen him drink cham- 
pagne, heard him sneer at homely truths, had 
known of the indulgence of secret vices; and 
she felt, bitterly, that she was then but begin- 
ning to know him truly. At her father’s 
house, he had been the elegant, city-bred man, 
rusticating in generous abandon. Botanizing 
with him, he had talked so fluently of the 
beauties of nature, delighted her with such 
knowledge of art, seemed so frank and genial, 
that she had accepted him as true. She could 
not comprehend admiration for sky, forest and 
flower, without deep emotion of reverence for 
God, the Maker. She felt God-love every- 
where in the country; and into the city she 
had carried the strong principles, simple tastes, 
and high aims natural to her. There she dis- 
covered the false blossoms of Stephen Mar- 
tial’s purity withering and falling off, and un- 
derneath were canker and blight. 

She said nothing. She was kind and ten- 
der as before—only she seemed to stand up 
beside him, stronger. Her reverence was 
gone, but her love remained; that she had 
given too utterly to recall. To-her his man- 
ner did not alter; she felt that he loved her, 
and she clung to him in secret pain, knowing 
that she could never marry him as he was, 
and half heart-broken with her love. 

Iler visit had ended, and she came home at 
last. Stephen remained in New York. They 
had parted with no revelation made by her; 
he kissed her good-by, noticing, without un- 
derstanding, the strange intensity of pain in 
her eyes—warming his heart with the thought 
that she loved him so, and going to Niblo’s 
for the evening, with a champagne supper 
afterwards, 

The war broke out. Stephen had enlisted, 
in the first flush of patriotic enthusiasm ; then 
had come to her, wishing to be married before 
he went away. The circumstances made her 
task very hard. How could she tell him that 
she could never be his wife while he was the 
man that he was,—while he stood before her, 
perhaps for the last time in life, making the 


request that proved to her his honorable love ?” 


When he understood it, he had burst into 
the flercest passion—accused her of fickleness 
and selfishness, flung her protesting hand from 
him, and hoped he might be brought home 
dead to her. She could only pause for him to 
hear to reason, and stood, silently waiting. 

“Why did you not tell me this before ?” he 
exclaimed, fiercely. 

“Perhaps because I was cowardly, antici- 
pating this. Not because I did not know, long 
ago, that the revelation must be made. Do 
you think that it costs me nothing, Stephen ?” 

“Tt need not; it is your own choice. What 
new dreams of immaculate purity have you 
got into your head, that you come to this 
ridiculous decision regarding our marriage? 
You were always fustidious; you are absurd- 
ly so, now!” 

“Are the simple principles of truth absurd ? 
Stephen, I dare not trust you; I dare not 
marry you—we should come to horrible mis- 
ery. Llove you—I shall love you always; 
but I cannot be your wife while you lift wine 
to your lips, or sneer at the restraints of mor- 
ality. If you love me rightly, you will reform ; 
if not, you ought not to blame me, Stephen. 
I cannot promise to honor you; I cahnot give 
to my children a father whose influence coun- 
teracts mine—whom they could not live to 
respect.” 

“Pshaw! I would not have a child grow 
up such a conscience-stricken little saint as 
you would make it. A boy would need sym- 
pathy with the inclinations of his nature.” 

“Not with the inclinations of his lower 
nature.” 

“Well, we wont dispute about the manage- 
ment of children who are not born, You are 
very cool and calculating, Muriel. Where is 
the womanly devotion you used to pride your- 
self on?” 

“It is here, Stephen,” laying her hand upon 
her heart. “I would die for you to-day, if it 
would bring you what you need.” 

“T need you. I want you to marry me be- 
fore I go away. I want to think of the love 
of my wife through all the suflering I go to 
encounter.” 

“You will bear it bravely, Stephen. You 
are no coward,” she said, softly. He looked 
into her eyes, drew her face down to his 
shoulder, and kissed her passionately. 

“ O, my darling,” she sobbed, “if you could 
know what this costs me!” 

“Muriel, you are foolish,” he answered. 
“ Of course I have my faults; but if you love 


me, cannot you bear with them?” 
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“T cannot accept them in marriage, Stephen. 
I have no right.” 

“You cannot trust me,” he said, releasing 
her. “ You stand coolly aloof, and take care 
of yourself.” 

“No, I cannot trust you,” she said, with an 
effort. 

He curled his lip scornfully, and walked to 
the window, standing there with his arms 
folded. 

“T am not the only one responsible, Ste- 
phen,” she went on, leaning wearily against a 
chair for support. “‘ What I could bear makes 
no objection to our marriage. I think you 
would never be cruel to me; and yet you 
might. Wine brings such debasement.” 

“Do you think that [am in danger of be- 
coming a drunkard ?” he asked. 

“TI have already seen you influenced by 
wine.” 

“To no extent; and you will never see me 
more so.” 

“That you do not know, Stephen.” 

“TI do know it. Muriel, if you had known 
that I drank wine two years ago, would you 
have engaged yourself to me?” 

“No; 1 would have saved us both this,” she 
said, sadly. 

He walked the length of the room twice, 
then came and stood before her again. 

“Muriel, do you wish to break our engage- 
ment ?” he asked. 

“TI give you your freedom, of course, Ste- 
phen. I do not wish to keep you bound to 
me, if I cannot marry you.” 

He looked at her steadily. She met his 
gaze, her eyes heavy with pain. He hada pet 
name for her—only one. 

“ Pansey,” said he, “is this the end?” 

She won her way into his arms, and clung 
to him. 

“ Dearest,” she said, “I love you so! You 
don’t know—you never will know, perhaps. 
I have no one but you in the world—I never 
shall have. Don’t go from me harshly. Kiss 
me once, as if you loved me.” 

He took her face between his hands, and 
kissed her mouth. 

“ Perhaps we shall be happy yet,” she said, 
with a faint smile. “God is good. He will 
keep you for me, Stephen—if not in this world, 
in another.” 

“ Well,” he said, subdued, yet to a certain 
degree stubborn, “ I don’t think I shall ever be 
mnisled from heaven by my happiness on earth.” 

“No one ever is,” she answered, “ by true 
earthly happiness.” 


He did not answer, but turned slowly to 
the table where his hat was. She watched 
him wistfully. 

“Will you write to me, Stephen? I am 
your friend, you know.” 

“T presume I shall,” he answered. “Good- 
by.” 

“ Good-by, Stephen. Don’t forget me.” 

“T shall not.” 

He opened the door, closed it—came back, 
and took her in his arms. 

“Your cursed scruples!” he muttered, be- 
tween his teeth, holding her ina clasp which 
hurt her. He kissed her passionately, releas- 
ed her suddenly—and was gone. She watch- 
ed him, from the window, ride away in the 
dun twilight. Then she sank down upon the 
old-fashioned divan, beneath the window, her 
hair drooping over her pale face, her form 
huddled miserably. Till nearly midnight she 
lay there—cold, ill, and borne down by a ter- 
rible despair. Every probability argued that 
she would never see him again. 

Stephen Martial’s regiment left New York 
the next evening at sunset, and were under 
marching orders for a fortnight. When they 
camped upon the banks of the Potomac, the 
new recruits were exhausted, and slept sound, 
dreamless sleep, under the moon-flooded 
southern sky. 

But morning awoke them to strange sur- 
prises of beauty. The banks were covered 
with rose-red daisy blooms, and the river 
flowed under a sky goldenly blue with sun- 
shine and clear ether, The white cone tents 
flocked the green slopes,—under care of the 
Good Shepherd, Stephen Martial thought, ar- 
tistically fanciful, and reminded of a flock of 
sheep gathered together. Yet he did not feel 
God's care; he had never felt it; the element 
of reverence was left out in him, 

Three weeks on the river banks. The army 
became tired of daily drills and inactivity. 

The attack was made, and repulsed with 
great loss of life, at last, and the recruits had 
fought their maiden battle. The horrors of 
that scene brought death nearer to Stephen 
Martial than it had ever been before; yet it 
was only the natural revolt of the living 
against the dead. The lesson did not press 
into his soul. 

One sunny day came fresh marching orders, 
Before night had closed, the army were in 
deadly conflict with the opposing troops. 

Stephen Martial did not know when he was 
struck, but the world reeled around to him, 
suddenly, and he fell from his horse, insensi- 
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ble. He awoke when they were carrying him 
to the hospital, and felt the horrible pain of a 
mutilated shoulder. 

“Am I badly hurt?” he asked of the sur- 
geon, who was in the wagon. 

“Your shoulder and arm are shattered a 
little, I guess. Keep still; we will soon see.” 

But he fainted twice with the excruciating 
torture, before he was laid on the cot of the 
hospital. There, in an hour, he became deli- 
rious, For a week he raved, and was uncon- 
scious when they amputated his arm at the 
shoulder. 

One sultry noon he came to his senses. 
His cot was near the window, and his weak 
eyes looked out upon a stretch of red sand, 
with some houses scattered about, and a brazen 
sky pouring down its heat upon them. He 
tried to turn away, and discovered his ban- 
dages and his armless shoulder. 

A horror crept over him. He was crippled! 
A nurse came to the bedside, 

“Ah, awake?” she said. “I thought we 
should bring you around.” 

“TI wish to God you had let me die!” groan- 
ed Stephen Martial. The woman looked at 
him earnestly, to discover if he were not yet 
delirious. 

“ Why did they cut off my arm ?” he asked. 

“To prevent the shoulder contracting its 
inflammation.” 

“Can you help me turn?” 

She helped him turn his face towards the 
opposite window, and he lay quiet. 

There were green acacia trees in sight. The 
scene was softer and more restful. Hours 
and hours he lay with his eyes fixed absently 
upon it. He was looking over his life, and 
thinking what might have been. 

It began to grow dark. The room was 
lighted dimly, but he could see the stars com- 
ing out in the sky. And as they came, they 
saw his eyes full of tears. 

Suddenly there were voices at the foot of 
his bed. He did not mind them, until a voice 
said: 

“ He does not need a watcher.” 

“But I wish to stay with him,” answered 
another, softer and sweeter. At its sound 
Stephen Martial’s heart beat heavily. A mist 
came before his eyes. He could not see Mu- 
riel as she knelt down beside him. She put 
her cheek against his. 

“T have come to stay with you, dear,” she 
said. 

He turned his face away, distressfully. 

“T am nothing to you now,” said he. 
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“Stephen, you will always be everything to 
me.” 

“T was harsh and selfish with you. Now I 
am crippled and miserable. You shall not 
mix yourself up with my wretchedness of 
body and soul. You cannot love me, and I 
cannot endure your pity.” 

“I do love you, Stephen,” she answered. 
“T loved you once and for all time. Instead 
of pity, you shall have from me honor, for 
your nature shall now show its strength and 
fine gold. You will commence again, Ste- 
phen ?” 

“So help me, God!” 

“And our lives shall be one. O, Stephen, 
this is more infinite happiness than I ever ex- 
pected to know on earth!” 

The long convalescence was full of hopes 
and plans. It was, indeed, commencing life 
again for Stephen Martial. 

He rose to the higher life—to the battle of 
right against the wrong—to the avowal of 
Christian faith—to a daily living pure and 
honorable. To-day the country boasts no 
truer man. God bless him, and his noble wile! 


+ > 


[oRIGINAL.] 
COMMON BLESSINGS, 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


They fall about our daily life 
So soft and still we may not hear; 
And ere we scarcely know our need, 
We find the blessing waiting near. 


They round and fill our common lives 
As softly as the snowflakes fill 

The barren valleys of the earth— 
And fall as silent and as still. 


They run before our heedless feet, 

And bridge the yawning gulfs that lay 
Along the hidden path of life, 

And beautify the dreariest way. 


No clarion peals out their approach, 

Nor sound of shout, nor sound of strife 
But softly as the summer dew, 

They drop about our daily life. 


They soothe us with their tender touch, 
They charm away our griefs and fears, 
And make our earth a paradise, 
That else were but a vale of tears. 


Apes do not talk, as savages say, that they 
may not be set to work; but women often 
talk double their share—even because they 


work, 
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[ORIGIXAL.] 
THE MONTH OF MAY. 


~ 


BY BEATRICE. 


Green leaves are waving o'er my head, 
With the tall tree's nodding plumes; 
While flowers invite my onward tread, 
With soft and sweet perfumes. 
Birds are singing, 
Aisles are ringing, 
And the roundelay 
That they're ever, ever singing, 
Is, “ Our own sweet May!" 


Bright eves are peering through the leaves— 
Dost hear that squirrel chatter? 
Now do the mists of the soft May rain 
Upon the foliage patter. 
“ How refreshing 
And caressing,” 
All the green leaves say. 
Bless the Giver of all blessings 
For the rain of May! 


Now through the needles of the pine 
Dost the golden sunbeam's glow, 
Like a dream within this heart of mine, 
Keep waving to and fro. 
Now darkling, 
Now sparkling, 
Like the spirit's play; 
Bless the Giver of the sunshine— 
Sunshine of our May! 


LORIGINAL.] 


NINA’S RUSE, 


BY SARAH A, SOUTHWORTH. 


~ 


“Dear me! if I only knew!” and Paul 
Arlington leaned his head upon his hand, and 
gazed wistfully at the glowing grate, as though 
he expected that that would furnish him with 
the much desired information. 

“ What is it that you want to know, broth- 
er?” said a sweet voice, and a young girl 
emerged from the window recess, where she 
had been looking out upon the gathering twi- 
light, and came and stood by his side. 

“Ah! is it you, pussy?” and he drew her 
to his knee, his eyes resting fondly upon the 
bright face, and the trouble in his own passing 
away. 

“ Well, sister mine, how have you amused 
yourself to-day ?” 

“O, grandly; I have searched the house 
from attic to cellar, and think it a perfect 
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curiosity shop. Have asked Mrs. Brown a 
thousand questions, which, dear old soul, she 
answered with most commendable patience, 
Then, by way of variety, I read, sewed and 
drummed upon the piano. O, it is glorious, 
Paul, to be emancipated from school thral- 
dom,” and the black eyes grew luminous with 
visions of the future. 

“Life is tinted with rose and amber, now, 
Nina, but you cannot always expect to walk 
in a flowery pathway. When you have pre- 
sided over my bachelor establishment for a 
year, you will sing a different song.” 

“No danger of that ; but according to rumor, 
I should think that you intended to depose 
me, before I am fairly installea,” pouted the 
red lips. 

The old pained look again settled over his 
face, and he attempted to change the subject. 

“Now, Paul,” she said, laying her little 
dimpled hand upon his brown cheek, “I 
haven’t been in this house twenty-four hours 
with my eyes shut, and I know that you are 
perplexed about something. Now, I advise 
you to make me your confessor, and see if a 
woman’s wit can’t help you. Who should 
you confide in, if not in me? You are my 
world, now, brother,” and the beautiful eyes 
were gemmed with tears, 

He moved uneasily in his chair for an in- 
stant, and then arose and began to pace the 
floor. She stood where he had left her, watch- 
ing him now, with all her deep soul’s tender- 
ness shining through her face. ; 

At last, he came to her again, and takin 
both her hands, looked down into the sweet, 
troubled orbs. 

“Yes; I will tell you, little sister. It is not 
much, only a few haunting doubts, that have 
lately intruded themselves upon me. You 
know my ideas of marriage. It is a solemn 
compact, to be entered upon reverently. This 
taking another soul, with its joys and burdens, 
upon our own, is no light thing. Society has 
coupled my name with Victoria Wilmot’s, 
although I have never offered myself to that 
lady, and yet I am certainly much interested 
inher. Iam trembling upon the verge of an 
avowal, and the thought that she may not be 
the true, earnest woman that she seems, drives 
the words back from my lips. When I am 
with her, the witchery that her matchless 
charms cast over me, is wonderful; when I 
am away, the spell is broken in a degree, and 
I question whether it is the calm, holy love, 
strong and enduring as eternity that I feel, or 
only the delirium of the senses. I wonder if 
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she is the same in her family that she is to 
me, if her link in the home circle is bright 
and shining? I am glad that I have such a 
sympathizing listener, but you can’t help me, 
pussy. I must cast the die, and win or lose, 
as fortune favors me.” 

She did not reply immediately, but present- 
ly looked up, exclaiming: 

“Eureka! I have an idea. Did you not say 
this morning that Miss Wilmot inquired yes- 
terday if you knew of any seamstress that 
you could recommend to her?” 

“Yes; but what of that?” 

“ Why, a great deal. You shall write me a 
line, and I will apply for the situation.” 

“You! Nina Arlington! Why, you are 
crazy, child.” 

“Not at all! We used to have private 
theatricals at school, and I was considered a 
capital actress; so I know that I can play 
this part to perfection. Only let me try, Paul. 
It is but a trifle to weigh against your life- 
long happiness. I can test her in this way, as 
I could do in no other. She will never sus- 
pect me, and if she proves all right—as I hope 
for your sake that she will—why, we shall 
have many a laugh over it in the future; but 
if she doesn’t, I shall be disguised so effectu- 
ally, that she will never recognize me. O, it 
will be such a romantic adventure. Just like 


a story, for all the world. O, brother, do say 


yes!” 

After some hesitation and a few remonstran- 
ces, he at last consented, and sat down to his 
desk to write the note. 

“ What shall I call you?” he said, as he took 
the pen in his hand, 

“O, I will drop my last name, and retain 
the middle one. Miss Gales, at your service.” 

Mr. Arlington was much astonished when 
he beheld his sister the next morning. 

“Why, pussy!” he exclaimed, “I would 
never have believed that you could transform 
yourself into such a fright. I guess, after all, 
you had better give up your mad project.” 

“Not I!” she merrily replied. “I have 
commenced, and I will carry it through,” 


She certainly did not look much like the 


Nina Arlington of the night before. The 
jetty ringlets were combed back, and now lay 
coiled in shining luxuriance under the meshes 
ofanet. She had bathed her face in some 
brown liquid, and she was now, to all appear- 
ance, very dark-complexioned, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of freckles. Her silk robe was ex- 
changed for a common delaine, and when she 
threw on her coarse shawl, together with the 
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dark straw bonnet and brown veil, her disguise 
was complete, 

“Come home early, pet,” he said, as he 
followed her into the hall, 

“T can’t tell how that will be; as my em- 
ployer pleases, I suppose,” she replied, with 
an arch smile, and then the door closed after 
her. 

He watched her down the street, marvelled 
at her sober, earnest step, so unlike her usual 
merry trip, and then recollected that she had 
joined life’s maskers, and was only acting out 
her assumed character. 

He could not do much that day. The lec- 
ture that he had engaged to deliver the next 
week, made but slow progress, for his thoughts 
would wander, and at last he flung his pen 
down in disgust. How long the sunbeams 
were, measuring off the hours upon the car- 
pet. Would night’s curtain ever fall? At 
last the stars gemmed the sapphire skies. 
Eight, nine o’clock passed, and just as he was 
about to start out in search of his sister, she 
came in, 

“Wait until I make myself presentable,” 
she said, as he wheeled an easy chair to the 
fire. “I will not detain you long,” and she 
tripped away. 

He paced the floor uneasily, until she again 
presented herself, 

“Now I am Nina Arlington, once more,” 
she exclaimed, tossing back her curls with a 
pretty, coquettish motion, “How any one 
can live a life of deception, I don’t see. One 
day is enough for me; but I don’t regret the 
trial, Paul, if I have saved you from taking a 
viper to your heart to sting you to death,” 

The suspense was ended, then? His doom 
had fallen. He sank into a chair, saying: 

“Is itso? O, Nina!” 

She went up to him, and wound her arms 
about his neck, and laid her cheek against his, 
but she intruded no word upon his sorrow. 
With true womanly delicacy she knew that 
her silent sympathy would be the better com- 
forter. Truly the apple of knowledge was 
very, very bitter to his taste. 

“Tell me your story,” he said, after a long 
pause. “I must not condemn her without 
hearing the evidence against her.” 

Ah! she saw that he was hoping against 
hope. She commenced with a rapid utter- 
ance, feeling—by the pain in her own heart— 
that she was tearing away, by every word she 
uttered, the shining fabric that his fancy had 
woven about the future. 

“I went to 75, Fulton Square,” she said, 
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“and rang the bell, inquiring for Miss Wilmot. 
The servant showed me into the hall, took my 
name, and left me. Soon that young lady 
made her appearance, and as I glanced at the 
tall, regal figure before me, I did not wonder 
at your attraction. She is certainly the most 
magnificent woman that I ever beheld; but 
the cold glitter of the blue eye, the compres- 
sion of the thin lips, and the disagreeable ele- 
vation of the eyebrows, were peculiarities, 
which, I suppose, had escaped your observa- 
tion. She catechised me pretty closely, and 
then said, that as Mr. Arlington had recom- 
mended me, she supposed that she must, at 
least, give me a trial. She then made some 
coarse allusions to myself that made my blood 
tingle, and nearly sent me from the house, 
then and there. The usual working room 
was not in order, so I was placed in the libra- 
ry. A most fortunate circumstance, as I now 
had every facility for reading Victoria thor- 
oughly. Her haughty, supercilious manner 
towards myself—the many hours that I was 
kept at work without food, and then sent 
down to the cold dinner, with only time to 
snatch a mouthful, ere an imperious summons 
hurried me back—I will pass over. Only, God 
pity those who are obliged to toil for her. 
Among her many callers in the afternoon, 
there was one that she brought in to inspect 
my work. Her intimate friend, I concluded. 
They sat down in the room, and selected you 
for the subject of their conversation. Miss 
Wilmot voted that you were decidedly prosy 
and commonplace, but considering that your 
establishment was so unexceptionable, had 
made up her mind to accept you, when you 
offered yourself, as she had every reason to 
suppose you soon would. Your sister she 
intended to keep at school as long as possible. 
Did not know whether I had any property of 
my own, or not. If I had, should have me 
boarded out, as a sister-in-law should never 
form part of her family. If not, should recom- 
mend my seeking a situation as governess, 
for she could spend her husband's money, 
without the assistance of his relations. All 
the old servants were to be dismissed, and 
new ones installed in their places, besides 
other changes too numerous to mention.” 

“Enough, enough, Nina! For God’s sake, 
don’t torture me longer. I shall despise my- 
self, the next thing, for being so egregiously 
duped,” and Paul Arlington sprang up, his 
whole frame quivering with bitter excitement. 

The sweet tones of his sister floated back 
like oil upon the troubled waves. 


“Dear brother, listen to me a few moments 
more. I verily believe that there is a great 
joy in store for you.” 

“Ah, Nina! I fear not; but tell me what 
you please, pussy. In the midst of my pain, 
I am not unmindful that your hand has saved 
me from the precipice over which I was rush- 
ing in my blindness.” 

Her glance rested tenderly on his face, and 
then she continued: 

“When the shades of night were beginning 
to gather, the servant showed a lady into the 
room where I sat, and then went to speak to 
Victoria. The stranger was very beautiful. 
She was rather above the medium height, and 
every movement was full of grace. Her face 
filled you with a holy calm; twas like gazing 
upon a rare painting. The eyes were of the 
deepest azure, the hair like fine-spun gold, 
and the lips perfect rose-buds. I drank in 
her loveliness slowly, as we quaff rich old 
wine. Suddenly Miss Wilmot burst into the 
room. That is the word. Her face was white 
with anger. 

“Edith Lynde!” she exclaimed, “ you here, 
again ?” 

“Good Heaven! Nina, what mean you? 
Edith Lynde! Has the ocean given up its 
dead ?” 

“No, Paul; it means that you have been 
the victim of a designing woman; but let me 
finish my story. 

“The poor girl started to her feet, and I 
saw that she was so weak that she could 
hardly stand. 

“* Victoria,” she said, “ I would rather have 
died than apply to you again; but my mother 
is sick—starving, so I have thrust back my 
pride, and sought you once more. I do not 
come to beg; only give me work to do, and I 
will bless you. They tell me that you are 
soon to be married. Let me do your embroi- 
dery. You know how expert I used to be, 
and my hand has not forgotten its olden eun- 
ning. Cousin, for the love of Heaven, grant 
my prayer.’ 

“ Miss Wilmot’s only reply was to open the 
door, and smile grimly, as she pointed to it, 
The visitor's soft eyes flashed. Wounded 
feeling scorched the tears upon her cheeks, 
and drawing her thin shaw] around her, she 
walked from the room, with the air of a prin- 
cess. No time to-day did I find it so hard to 
remember that I was Miss Gales, the seam_ 
stress, as then. 

“*O, mother!’ I heard my employer say, as 
she entered the parlor, ‘would you believe 
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that Edith Lynde has had the impudence to 
show herself here again? I declare, I was all 
of a tremble, for fear that Paul Arlington 
would happen in. Then I should have been 
in a pretty fix, for if he knew that she was 
living, then farewell to all my hopes of ever 
becoming his wife; but fortune has favored 
me so far, so I trust that she wont desert me, 
just as the game is almost in my hands. The 
poor fellow believes that I am the soul of 
honor; he has no idea how many pleasant 
little fabrications I have been obliged to tell 
him in regard to Edith. I have drawn upon 
my imagination so largely, that it wont stand 
any more drafts, so I hope that nothing else 
will happen until Iam married; after that, I 
don’t care how soon it does come out.’” 

“The monster! O, Nina! and have I thus 
been cruelly deceived by that false-hearted 
creature? Listen to me, now. I was en- 
gaged to Edith Lynde six years ago. Her 
father was a very avaricious man, and he 
thought that the peerless beauty of his child 
might win her a wealthier husband; so he 
declared that he would never consent to our 
union, and commanded her to receive the 
addresses of another. She told me with tears 
in her eyes, that though she could not marry 
me against her father’s wishes, no other man 
should ever call her wife. Mr, Lynde then 
took his family to. Europe, and I lost all trace 
of them. Two years since, Miss Wilmot and 
her mother took up their residence in Fulton 
Square. 1t was Victoria’s fancied resemblance 
to Edith that first attracted me to her. One 
day, I accidentally discovered by her conver- 
sation that they were cousins. She informed 
me that her uncle was saved from failure by 
Edith’s marriage with a nobleman; that the 
following week they took passage on a steam- 
er for New York, and the vessel was wrecked, 
and their names headed the list of the missing.” 

“O, Paul! what a tissue of falsehoods! Go 
to the suffering girl at once. It is her image 
that you have been loving all this time. For- 
tunately I heard her address, It is 20 —— 
street.” 

“Thank you, little sister. You were right; 
there was joy in store for me, so bewildering 
that I can scarcely realize it. My Edith alive 
and well! O God! I thank thee!” 

* * * 

It is a mystery this day to Miss Wilmot, 

why the seamstress that she engaged never 

.came again, but she congratulates herself 

upon her good fortune in twelve hours work 

done without paying for it. Another wonder, 
25 
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is, how her cousin Edith ever became the 

honored mistress of Arlington Hall. Paul and 

his beautiful wife bless Nina for her “ ruse,” 

and that damsel laughingly acknowledges, 

my it was the best day’s work, that she ever 
d. 


[oRIGINAL.] 
PRIVATE WUNENBURG’S STOCKINGS, 


BY FREDERICK H. MARION, 


Ir rained. The rain was rushing from the 
hazy skies, and dripping from the trees. Yet 
there was a streak of shining light in the west, 
and the birds were calling hopefully to each 
other from sheltered nooks in the woods. 
The scent of the wet roses and storm-washed 
syringas came in at the open window. Hallie 
Hayden sat by the window, knitting. 

It was a little red house, set away among 
mowing fields, with lilacs between the sitting- 
room windows, and- a path, bordered with 
beds leading down to the road, and filled with 
pansies, larkspur, gilly-flowers, and marigolds, 
bachelor’s buttons, and old maid’s pinks. A 
gate swung into the road—an old elm over it. 
Behind the house was a barn with a dove-cot 
and a martin-house attached—and beyond that 
were slopes of green grass, waving woods, and 
blue hills. The heavy rain beat down on all 
this, and upon the rustling flelds across the 
road, 

From time to time Hallie Hayden glanced 
from the window, yet her white fingers never 
abated the speed of their movements for an 
instant. She had a charming face, fair and 
dimpled, intelligent and pure. The damp 
breezes had curled her brown hair into little 
tendril rings about her forehead, and her clear 
hazel eyes had a sweet serenity which was 
very charming to the single observer of this 
industrious little maiden. 

Mr. Dan Hartley sat at the opposite side of 
the room, stroking his whiskers. His empley- 
ment was a very usual one, but his position 
he would have changed to one nearer Miss 
Hallie if he had not been possessed of the idea. 
that such a movement on his part would be. 
considered unwelcome, So he sat where he. 
was aud stroked his whiskers and looked at 
his companion, while she steadily pursued 
her knitting, and the rain came rushing down. 

Mr. Hartley spoke, at last, 

“T wonder if it will stop raining,” said he, 
pulling at his moustache. 
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“T presume it will,” answered Hallie, drily. 

“Ah, well I mean—in time for me to get 
home to supper. I can’t go through the rain, 
you know.” 

“Of course not,” said Hallie, glancing out 
at the July shower. “It would be very 
dangerous.” 

Mr. Hartley looked at her earnestly, but 
she went on with her knitting so gravely that 
he was dispossessed of the idea which always 
haunted him in her presence—that she was 
making fun of him. 

Just then Mrs. Hayden entered the room. 

“Is that you, Daniel?” said she; “ how’s 
your mother and your sisters ?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“T suppose Hallie is too industrious to talk 
to you much, isn’t she? She’s got a regular 
fever for knitting stockings for the soldiers.” 

“T wish I was a soldier,” said Mr. Hartley, 
looking impressively at Hallie. 

“ Why aint you, then?” asked Hallie, turn- 
ing upon him, suddenly. 

“O,—ah—I am not able to endure the 
marches, Miss Hallie. I have been weak for 
a year past, you know.” 

“Of heart. Indeed?” 

“O,no; weak of body. Your mother knows. 
She recommended a tonic for me last spring. 
What was it, Mrs. Hayden? cherry brandy 
and—” 

“ You drank it from necessity, of course.” 

“O, yes, and I found it very beneficial,” 
said Mr. Hartley, innocently, not being near 
enough to the dark eyes to see their flash 
under the long lashes. 

“Ts that the last pair of stockings, Hallie ?” 
asked Mrs. Hayden. 

“Yes,” answered Hallie, knitting the last 
stitch, and drawing out and breaking off the 
yarn. “ The last of the last order, mother. I 
wonder what poor fellow will wear them.” 

“ When they wear out what will he do for 
another pair?” asked Mr. Hartley. He was 
unconscious that it was the most suggestive 
remark he had made during the long after- 
noon he had spent in boring Hallie by staring 
at her. She smoothed out the stocking in 
silence, rolled it up with the other one—then 
rose and carried them into her room. 

It was a charming room, the bed as white 
as a snowdrift and the window drapery and 
cover of the toilet table just as pure. There 
was an evergreen wreath about the pretty 
oval mirror, and branches of roses and lilacs 


glowing from the shelf, the bureau, and the 
bookstand. 
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Hallie sat down by the window, took her 
writing-desk upon her knee, and wrote a little 
note which she tucked in the toe of one of the 
new stockings. ‘This was what she wrote: 


“Dear SoLpreR:—I have tried to do my 
work faithfully in knitting these stockings, 
but the best of stockings will wear out in 
time; and when you need another pair write 
to me, and you shall have them. May your 
feet carry you straight to victory; and may 
they pause only upon the platform of uncon- 
ditional surrender. HALLIE HAYDEN. 

“ Harford, Mass.” 


“ Now,” cried Hallie, “I wonder if I shall 
ever hear from that.” 

Doing it, somehow, put her in good spirits, 
and she went out to supper and was so merry 
and witty that Dan Hartley was charmed 
beyond all control of his enthusiasm. 

“TI declare,” said he, “you are the best 
company I ever knew!” 

“T know better,” answered Hallie. 

“Who?” 

“Company A., First Massachusetts Regi- 
ment.” 

“QO, Hallie,” said her little sister, “ you 
ought to marry a soldier.” 

“T intend to,” said Hallie. 

Dan Hartley looked about him rather 
dubiously. 

“Do you really mean it?” said he. 

“ Certainly,” said Hallie. 

When supper was through, she donned her 
hat and sack and went, with her little sister, 
to the rooms of the Sanitary Commission, 
at the village, and delivered her stockings. 
Then homeward she turned with a heart 
which throbbed lightly with the dancing of 
the elm leaves and the tinkle of the roadside 
brook. 

Never idle, she had plenty to occupy mind 
and hands for the next six weeks, and during 
that time her stockings reached the hands and 
feet of a brave young Massachusetts vol- 
unteer, by name Carl Wunenburg. 

A pleasant light came into his thoughtful 
blue eyes as he read the little note. There 
was some of the dreamy German blood in his 
veins, as his name betokened, and no man into 
whose hands the dainty, original note might 
have fallen would have regarded it with the 
shade of pleasure with which Carl Wunenburg 
viewed it. He had neither brother nor sister. 
No woman that he knew thought or prayed 
for him; so he carried that little white note 
about, with peculiar pleasure, his heart throb- 
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bing under its light weight with stronger 
bravery in the cause for which he had enlisted, 
his soul vitalized to new life by the sym- 
pathetic words it bore. 

He wondered, sometimes, with a quiet smile, 
if those stockings ever would wear out. In 
six weeks they outwore two other pairs which 
he used to alternate with. They were cer- 
tainly of good material, and wonderfully well 
knit. At last his boots were worn from his 
feet. Contact with road ruts was more than 
any yarn could stand, and at the end of a long 
march, he flung himself, exhausted, upon the 
ground, hungry, thirsty, mud-stained, and 
almost bare-footed ; his boots mere refuse, and 
his stockings worn to rags. 

When he discovered it, he took pen and 
paper and wrote as follows: 

“Dear FRieND:—My stockings are worn 
out, at last. They did good service, but they 
were tried beyond their strength, and at last, 
have failed—worn out—in the good cause. 
Another pair, equally stanch, will be gratefully 
accepted by Yours truly, 

“PrivATE CARL WUNENBURG,” 


and the address followed. 

Hallie read the note with sparkling eyes, 
and proclaimed the whole thing “ royal!” She 
did more. She knit another pair of stockings 


and sent them to Carl Wunenburg. And 
woven in with every mesh were vaguest and 
most charming dreams. Carl Wunenburg, 
who thought seriously of the gentle knitter, 
never guessed how many. 

This pleasant episode occurred in summer. 
In the fall Hallie’s attention was engaged by 
theserious reality of reverses. Her home was 
mortgaged in an unfortunate speculation of 
her father’s, her father had his foot cut off by 
the falling of a scythe, and, crippled, ill, and 
unfortunate in his speculation, the house was 
lost, Mr. Hayden died, and the mother and 
children were turned homeless upon the 
world. 

Mrs. Hayden seemed stunned into insensi- 
bility by the blow, little Alice was too young 
to more than partially understand it, and 
upon Fallie’s heart and head the circumstances 
devolved painfully. 

“What shall I do?” she asked herself, 
walking the rooms which they must soon 
léave. 

All the saucy brightness had faded from her 
face. Her eyes were full of painful pathos 
since she had looked on the pale dead face of 
her father, and about her mouth were lines of 
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sorrowed firmness instead of careless smiles, 
She was twenty that day. The cross of life 
came with the crown of her womanhood. 

She might teach school, or go out as gover- 
ness, or keep books, if she could obtain an 
opportunity to do either. But she had no 
friends of ability to serve her in getting a 
situation, and she turned, at last, as so many 
do, to the advertising columns of the daily 
papers of Boston. An advertisement for a 
governess immediately met her eye. 

Her application by mail for the situation 
was made painfully, As well that as any- 
thing, but it was a strange, new, painful 
feeling to Hallie-—the responsibility of care 
and labor for herself and others—and she 
feared her strength might fail her in spite of 
resolve and family love. Her mother and 
sister did not realize the intensity of her 
feeling. Before them she was calm and 
cheerful, brave and earnest. 

The situation was offered her and accepted, 
They removed to the city, and Hallie com- 
menced her duties. 

For awhile the novelty engrossed her. The 
house was on Beacon street—and was furnish- 
ed beyond all her former imaginings. Carpets 
of velvet tapestry, drapery of damask and 
satin, tables of arabesque and rosewood, grand 
musical instruments, luxurious lounges and 
fauteuils exceeding every necessity for com- 
fort. And anew world was opened to Hallie 
in the pictures of Poussin and Scheffer, the 
marbles of Palmer and Powers, and the books 
of Schiller, Goethe, Bettine—Leigh Hunt, the 
Brownings, Jean Ingelow—Alice Carey, Long- 
fellow and Emerson. She had never known 
lavishness of any kind, and soul and body 
were delighted for a time; but she soon found 
her position irksome. Her duties as governess 
for four children under twelve years of age 
were hard, the mistress of the house was 
supercilious, her health suffered from the 
change from the country to the city, and poor 
Hallie Hayden found her young life very hard 
to live. 

Yet she kept up bravely, month after 
month. Spring came; then there was a 
change in the family. The oldest girl was 
sent away to school, and Mrs. Desmond’s 
brother came home on furlough from the war. 
He was introduced to Hallie as Captain 
Wunenburg. 

There was something in the mild, clear gaze 
of the young man’s blue eyes which gave her 
comfort. He seemed kind and sensible. She 
wished for his friendship, and obtained it, 
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He was the son of a wealthy man, yet there 
was no parvenu pride about him; he was as 
simple in his habits as a Thoreau, and as 
thoughtful and kind as one could be. Yet he 
was not weak by nature; the magnetism of 
his strength vitalized Hallie to fresh life; the 
calm power of his character gave her faith in 
herself for having so deep a sympathy with 
him. Stronger, deeper, and warmer, than she 
for a long time discovered, was that sympathy. 
Only four short weeks they had been together, 
yet a pain keener than a dagger shot through 
Hallie’s heart when she heard that Captain 
Wunenburg was engaged to Hildreth Court- 
ney, the most beautiful young lady in Mrs. 
Desmond's set. 

She shut herself up in her room and locked 
the door to walk the floor, weeping. 

“ O, it is cruel! cruel!” she sobbed. “ Life 
was so hard before he came! He helped 
me—comforied me so, and I never dreamed 
why I was so happy—happier far beyond 
mere relief from loneliness could make me. I 
had rather have died than to feel this; it is 
worse thanall. O,if I never had known him!’ 

She threw up the window and let the cool 
spring wind blow upon her pale face. It 
brought a sense of country freshness and a 
memory of her old home. She remembered 
how she sat at the window of the sitting-room 
in the old house, and while the breezes 
brought her the scent of roses and lilacs, she 
had knit a soldier’s stockings and dreamed 
girlish dreams—all at once it flashed upon 
her that the name was the same as Captain 
Wunenburg’s. It was a strange coincident. 
She resolved that the next day she would ask 
him if he knew a private of the name of Carl 
Wunenburg. His first name she had never 
heard. His sister, with a pride of effect, called 
him, always, “ Captain.” 

The next morming she was alone with 
Captain Wunenburg in the breakfast-room. 
The children had not breakfasted; she had 
an hour before school-time. 

“Captain Wunenburg,” said she, “did you 
ever meet a private of your name—the sur- 
name Carl.” 

Captain Wunenburg turned around quickly. 

“Yes,” he answered, “and I remember a 
little incident connected with him. When the 
government furnished him with his outfit, he 
discovered in the foot of one of the nicely knit 
stockings, assigned to him, a little note 
written by the knitter, and requesting bim, 
pithily, to send to her for another pair when 
those were worn out. When a long, weary 
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march had cut them to pieces, he did so, and 
received the second pair. With them he 
received an interest in the gentle friend who 
had sent them—an interest which he cherish- 
ed sacredly, and dreamed sweet, fanciful 
dreams of beautiful eyes and a fair brow bend- 
ing down earnestly as the stockings were 
woven by kinds, little hand. He wasa dreamy 
German, or perhaps he would not have had 
such faith in this ideal knitter of his stock- 
ings. A Yankee would have trusted his 
heart with no such unfounded plan as dis- 
covering this beautiful girl and marrying her. 
Soon he gained promotion, and not long after 
obtained a furlough and came home. There, 
in his home he found a dark-eyed girl with 
sweet, serious eyes and a heart free to be 
won.” 

Captain Wunenburg paused. 

“Well?” said Hallie, earnestly. 

“You are to tell the rest,” he said, smiling. 
“ Did he win her heart—the sweet heart of the 
little knitter of his stockings? Tell me, 
Hallie.” 

She flashed her eyes upon his face and read 
a revelation there—now love, pride, and 
tenderness for her. Those deep, serious eyes 
drew her heart to her lips. 

“O, Captain Wunenburg, he did win her 
heart,” she said, dropping her blushing face 
from his sight. It was raised to take tender- 
est kisses. All doubts and fears were explain- 
ed; life’s panorama shifted full of light for 
them. And ere he returned to his regiment 
Hallie had a loving protector. 


» 


AN IMPULSIVE GIRL. 

A Chicago girl, tired of waiting for the 
young men who don’t “ propose ”—probably 
on account of the expense, or the prepon- 
derance of girls since the butchery by war— 
takes advantage of the season, and speaks out 
boldly in her own name in the “ Wants” 
column’of the Chicago Tribune, as follows: 
“This is leap year. Dll wait no longer. So 
here I am, twenty-one years, healthy, prepos- 
sessing, medium size, full chest, educated, pru- 
dent, large sparkling eyes, long black flowing 
hair, and as full of fun as a chestnut is full of 
meat, born to make some man happy, and 
wantahome. Does anybody want me ?” 

Yes; there are thousands of brave men in 
the army who would like just such a wile 
Marry one of them, and be happy. 


Quick believers need broad shoulders. Some 
people should be all shoulders, 
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Names of Plants. 

One of the most interesting studies in the king- 
dom of nature, is the investigation of the origin of 
the names of plants. Linneus summed up the uni- 
verse into three kinds of names of things—minerals, 
plants and animals—and as these last have the 
quality of life in common, everything may be in- 
cluded under the words Stars and Lives; and the 
languages or words of mankind are marks and 
signs of their growing knowledge of the universe. 
Knowing and naming have gone on together from 
the origin of mankind to the present time—from 
the first man who spoke of the sun to the first man 
who took a sun picture. Names, then, are images 
of the thoughts, fossils of the theories, and medals 
of the history of mankind. The study of the names 
of plants, for instance, tell us what men knew and 
thought of them; where they saw them, or whence 
they obtained them. When studying the popular 
names of plants, the darkness of the past is not 
cleared up, the shades of our forefathers are not 
made vivid as living forms; but trees and shrubs, 
flowers and fruits, become luminous, emitting glim 
mering lights, affording traces of the wanderings 
and glimpses into the minds of our forefathers, 
from recent back to the most ancient times, or from 
the Victorian era to the departure from Eden. 

Dr. Pryor, by his new, valuable and learned 
work on the Popular Names of Plants, has made 
this study comparatively easy. Several plants are 
named from the earth itself—earth-balls, earth- 
gall, earth-moss, and earth-smoke. The word 
earth, from a verb signifying to sow or till, desig- 
nates the soil which was penetrated, ploughed, or 
labored, and can be traced in the languages of the 
most ancient nations. Ar is the root of words sig- 
nifying labor in the Greek, Latin, German and 
Anglo-Saxon languages. 

Earth-balls is the English name of tuber cibari- 
um, called by the French truffles, and by the Ital- 
ians tuffola, from the Latin terre tuber, the name 
which Pliny gives it. Certain plants of the gen- 
tian tribe are called earth-galls, from their bitter- 
ness, gal or gealle, whence the participle galling, 
being Frisian and Anglo-Saxon for disagreeable or 
nauseous. Earth-smoke is a translation of the 
Latin fumus terre, a name which has been vulgar- 
ized into fumitory. This plant was long believed 
by the ancient botanists to be produced by spon- 
taneous generation without seed, and from vapors 
rising out of the earth. The theory, or rather the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, has still ad- 
vocates among learned men, and under the name 
of Heterogenia is said to be the mode of reproduc- 
tion of certain microscopical plants and animals, 
whose seeds or eggs are not yet known. 

Mother of time (Thymus serpyllum) motherwort 
(Leonurus cardiaca), are names derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon term moder, which is one of a group 
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of words indicating the family relations clearly 
traceable to the primeval stock of the human spe- 
cies. Bopp considers it to be equivalent to the 
German messen, measure; and Schweitzer regards 
it as the root of the Sanscrit matr, creator. The 
plants were deemed useful to mothers. The names 
of the plants prescribed to maidens throw an inter- 
esting light upon the ancient treatment of the dis- 
eases of women, Maithes or maghet (Pyrethrum 
parthenium), red mayde-weed (Adonis autumnalis), 
maudlin-wort or moon-daisy (Chysanthemum Leu- 
canthemum), mather (Anthemis cotula). The 
moon-daisy is a flower like a large daisy, and re- 
sembling the pictures of the full moon. The peri- 
ods of the moon were the first measures of time. 
The Persian “mah,” the Latin mensis, and the 
English month, with similar words in many other 
languages, are all traceable to a root “ma,” signi- 
fying measure; and hence the dedication of the 
maudlin-wort or moon-daisy to Diana, the patroness 
of young women. 

When the word “lady” occurs in plant names 
it sometimes alludes to the Virgin Mary, and in 
Puritan times it was changed into Venus; for ex- 
ample: Our Lady’s comb became Venus’s comb. 
Gallium verum, or G. mollugo, is called Our Lady's 
bed-straw, from its soft, pluffy, flocculent stems and 
golden flowers. The name may allude more par- 
ticularly to the Virgin Mary having given birth to 
her son ina stable, with nothing but wild flowers 
for her bedding. Clematis vitalba, commonly call- 
ed traveller's joy, from the shade and shelter it 
affords to weary wayfarers, is also called Lady's 
bower, from its “aptness in making arbors, bow- 
ers and shadie covertures in gardens.” Statice ar- 
meria, the clustered pink, which is called thrift, 
from the past participle of the verb threave or 
thrive, is, on account of its close cushion-like 
growth, called Lady's cushion. Sandix pecten 
Veneris is called Lady’s comb, the beaks of the 
seed vessels resembling the teeth of a comb; Alche- 
milla vulgaris is named Lady's mantle, from the 
shape and vandyked edge of the leaf; and Campa- 
nula hybrida, from the resemblance of its expanded 
flower set on its elongated ovary to an ancient me- 
tallic mirror on its straight handle, is the Lady's 
looking-glass. 

Not merely have the Devil, Venus, and the Vir- 
gin supplied names to plants, but angels and saints 
have connected themselves with botanical pursuits. 
Archangel is a name given to one umbelliferous 
and three labiate plants. An angel is said to have 
revealed the virtues of the plants in a dream. The 
umbelliferous plant, it has been supposed, has been 
named Angelica Archangelica, from its being in 
blossom on the 8th of May, old style, the Archan- 
gel St. Michael's day. Flowering on the fete day 
of such a powerful angel, the plant was supposed to 
be particularly useful as a preservative of men and 
women from evil spirits and witches, and of cattle 
from elfshot. 
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Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Cut a stale brick-loaf in slices; spread it thick 
with good butter; take a deep pudding-dish ; cover 
the bottom of it with the bread, and strew in a few 
currants or stoned raisins; then put in another 
layer of bread, and so on, until the dish is two- 
thirds full. Have ready six eggs, half a pound of 
white sugar, and a quart of milk seasoned with any 
kind of seasoning that is preferred. Pour this into 
the dish, and let it stand two hours. Bake it one 
hour and a half. 


To take Smell from fresh Paint. 

Let tubs of water be placed in the room, newly 
painted, near the wainscot, and an ounce of vitri- 
olic acid put into the water; and, in a few days, 
this water will absorb and retain the effluvia from 
the paint, but the water should be renewed with a 
fresh supply once or twice. 

To perfume Linen. 

Rose leaves, dried in the shade or at about four 
feet from a stove, one pound; of cloves, caraway 
seeds and allspice, of each one ounce; pound ina 
mortar or grind in a mill; dried salt a quarter of a 
pound; mix all these together, and put the com- 
pound in little bags. 


Eve’s Pudding 

Grate three-fourths of a pound of stale bread, and 
mix it with three-fourths of a pound of fine suet, 
the same quantity of chopped apples and dried cur- 
rants, five eggs, and the rind of a lemon. Put it 
into a mould, and boil it three hours. Serve it 
with sweet sauce. 


Baked Rice Pudding. 

Swell a cup of rice in a quart of milk, and when 
it is quite soft, let it cool. Then beat up five eggs, 
and add to the rice, with a cup and a half of sugar, 
a little lemon or peach-water, and a little salt. 
Bake it one hour. 


To clean Decanters. 

Roll up in small pieces some coarse brown paper, 
then wet and soap the same; put them into the 
vessel with a little lukewarm water and some com- 
mon soda, shake them well, rinse with clean water, 
and it will be as bright and clear as when new. 


To take Stains out of Silks. 

Mix together in a phial two ounces of essence of 
lemon and one ounce of oil of turpentine. Grease 
and other spots in silks are to be rubbed gently 
with a linen rag dipped in the above composition. 


ink Spots. 

As soon as the accident happens, wet the place 
with juice of sorrel or lemon, or with vinegar, and 
the best white hard soap. Or the cloth may be 
soaked in sweet milk. 
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Loaf Cake. 

Stir into two quarts of flour a pint of milk, slight- 
ly warmed, and a small teacup of yeast. Place it 
near the fire, where it will rise quickly. When 
perfectly light, work in with the hand four beaten 
eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, two of cinnamon, a wine- 
glass of brandy or wine. Stir a pound of sugar 
with three-quarters of a pound of butter; when 
white, work it into the cake; add another quart of 
sifted flour, and beat the whole well with the hand 
ten or fifteen minutes; then set it where it will rise 
again. When of a spongy lightness, put it into 
buttered cake pans, and let them stand fifteen or 
twenty minutes before baking. Add, if you like, a 
pound and a half of raisins, just before putting the 
cake into the pans. 


Cranberry Roll. 

Stew a quart of cranberries in just water enough 
to keep them from burning; make it very sweet; 
strain it through a cullender, and set it away to 
cool. When quite cold, make a paste as for apple 
pudding; spread the cranberries about an inch 
thick; roll it up in a floured cloth, and tie it close 
at the ends; boil it two hours, and serve it with 
sweet sauce. Stewed apples, or any other kind of 
fruit, may be made in the same way. 


Transparent Pudding. 

Beat up eight eggs very well; put them into a 
saucepan with a pound of powdered sugar, half a 
pound of butter, and some nutmeg; set it on the 
fire, and stir it constantly until it thickens, and 
then set it to cool. Make a rich puff paste; put it 
around the dish, and put in the pudding. A few 
strips of citron, cut very thin, is an improvement. 
Bake it nearly an hou: in a moderately hot oven. 


Cement for Iron Ware. 

Beat the whites of eggs to a froth; then stir into 
them enough quicklime to make a consistent paste: 
then add iron file dust to make a thick paste. The 
quicklime should be reduced to a fine powder before 
mixing it with the eggs. Fill the cracks in iron 
ware with this cement, and let them remain several 
weeks before using them. 


To detect Whiting or Chalk in Flour, 

Mix with the flour some juice of lemon or good 
vinegar; if the flour be pure, they will remain to- 
gether at rest; but if there be a mixture of whiting 
or chalk, a fermentation or working like yeast will 
ensue; the adulterated meal is whiter and heavier 
than the good. 


Bakewell Pudding. 

Line a shallow pudding-dish with puff paste; fill 
it half an inch deep with any kind of preserves you 
like, and cover it with the following mixture—one 
pound of butter, one of sugar, beat well together, 
the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of five; flavor 
with almond; beat this well. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 
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Curious Platters. 


English National Anthem. 

The English national anthem of “ God save the 
King,” composed in the time of George I., has al- 
ways been considered of English origin; but from 
the amusing “ Memoirs of Madame de Crequy,” it 
appears to have been almost a literal translation of 
the cantique which was always sung by the demoi- 
selles of St. Cyr when Louis XIV. entered the 
chapel of that establishment to hear the morning 
prayer. The words were by M. de Brinon, and the 
music by the famous Lully. 


“ Grand Dieu, sauve le roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le roi! 
Vive le roi! 


* Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux! 
Voye ses ennemis. 
Toujours soumis! 


“Grand Dieu, sauve le roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le roi! 
Vive le roi!” 


It is said by some to have been translated and 
adapted to the House of Hanover by Handel, the 
German composer. 


Remarkable Marriages, 

The death of a soldier is recorded, in 1784, who 
had had five wives; and his widow, aged 90, wept 
over the grave of her fourth husband. The writer, 
who mentioned these facts, naively added, “ The 
said soldier was much attached to the marriage 
state.”"—There is an account of a gentleman who 
had been married to four wives, and who lived to 
be 115 years old. When he died, he left twenty- 
three “children” alive and well, some of the said 
children being from threescore to fourscore.—A 
gentleman died at Bordeaux, in 1772, who had 
been married sixteen times.—In July, 1768, a 
couple were living at Essex who had been married 
eighty-one years, the husband being 107, and the 
wife 103 years of age.—At the Church of St. Clem- 
ent Danes, in 1772, a woman of 85 was married to 
her sixth husband. 


Ingenious. 

An instrument called a bathoreometer has been 
invented, depending on the principle of closing an 
electric circuit by means of a substance interposed 
between the electrodes, by which thicknesses of 
substances, such as hair, spider’s webs, etc., ma 
be determined with exactness to the twelve-mil- 
lionth part of an inch. 


Curious. 

At a recent family gathering in Somers, Conn., a 
child was present who rejoiced in the possession of 
eight living grand parents, the united ages of these 
venerable progenitors amounting to five hundred 
and sixty-one years. Six of them resided within a 
mile and a quarter of the happy place of meeting. 


Memory acquired by Practice. 

The history of the celebrated conjurer, Robert 
Houdin, furnishes a remarkable example of the 
power of memory acquired by practice. He and 
his brother, while yet boys, invented a game which 
they played in this wise:—They would pass a 
show window, and glance in it as they passed, 
without stopping, and then at the next corner com- 
pare notes and see who could recollect the greatest 
number of things in the window, including their 
relative positions. Having tested the accuracy of 
their observations by returning to the window, they 
would go and repeat the experiment elsewhere. 
+ By this means they acquired incredible powers of 
rapid observation and memory, so that after run- 
ning by a shop window, and glancing as they 
passed, they would enumerate every article dis- 
played in it. 


Curious Instrument. 

There is now in operation at the Electric Tele- 
graph Company’s offices, London, an instrument 
which, from:its ingenuity of construction and per- 
fection of results, deserves attention. The object is 
to transmit autograph messages in the exact form 
in which they are written; and the most complicat- 
ed figures, designs, sketches, or indeed anything 
that can be drawn by an ordinary pen, are trans- 
mitted as readily as the simplest dot or stroke. 


Massacre of Rats. 

An extraordinary battwe has just taken place in 
the sewers of Paris. Taking advantage of the 
frost, which drives this particular game into covert, 
the owner invited a Christmas party to partake of 
the sport of rat-killing. All the great sewers were 
driven in one direction till millions of rats, which 
fought among themselves like tigers as they were 
hunted along, were collected in the large drain by 
the bridge of Asnieres. Forty dogs were then let 
down into the sewers, and after a fight which lasted 
forty-five hours, and in which four dogs were killed 
and some blinded, no less than 110,000 rats were 
dispatched. 

Old Time Mowing Machine. 

It would seem that the mowing machine is no 

new thing underthe sun. According to the records 


was granted to Joseph Jenks, sen., and assigns, 
“for an engine for the more speedy cutting of 
grass.” The patent was for seven years, and the 
penalty for infringement by making or using a like 
machine was five pounds for every offence. 


Histcrie Problem. 

In a recent history of England from the fall of 
Woolsey to the death of Elizabeth, written by 
Frouse, are published letters to Bothwell, which 
have been found in Spain, and if genuine, prove 
beyond all question, that Mary, Queen of Scots, 
designed and caused the death of Darnley, her 
husband. 


of the Plymouth Colony, as early as 1655, a patent 
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“ONLY A FARMER.” 

During a recent debate in the Maine Leg- 
islature, a clergyman, with more zeal than 
brains, and more ignorance than discretion; 
took occasion, while asking for a grant of 
land in aid of a religious denomination, to say 
that through the influence of the seminary 
‘with which he was connected a certain person 
had been made into a preacher, instead of 
“only a farmer.” 

Such a contemptuous remark was fatal to 
the clergyman’s suit, for the bill was very 
justly rejected by almost a unanimous vote— 
although we don’t think the society should 
have suffered through the indiscretion of its 
advocate, forhe met with some stinging re- 
bukes at the hands of the sturdy farmers who 
sit in the Legislature, make the laws, and un- 
derstand what is for the best interest of the 
State much better than theoretical clergymen, 
who are no doubt learned men, able men, but 
do not comprehend the wants of the people, 
and have no more idea of business than Dick 
Swiveller when under the influence of the 
rose.” 

One bluff, hearty farmer, who had listened 
in silence to the minister’s unfortunate ex- 
pression, said: “I am a farmer, and not 
ashamed to be one; and now I am asked to 
vote the means of elevating men so as to 
look down and sneer at me.” 

The speaker should not have classed all 
who embrace the ministry in that category, 
for there are many clergymen who prefer 
. their farms to their pulpits, and steal away 
from the latter to the former as often as pos- 
sible, and would be perfectly contented if they 
could remain farmers for the balance of their 
lives, and never return to their ministerial 
professions. 

“Only a farmer!” We had hoped that such 
expressions had forever ceased in this coun- 
try, for the farming interest is too great and 
important to be treated in a light and con- 
temptuous manner, except by the shallow and 
ignorant. We wish there were more farmers 
in every State in the Union; men who would 
give us cheap bread, an abundance of meat, 
and butter, cheese and eggs in profusion. 


There is room for all who desire to be inde- 
pendent, living upon the products of their 
land, unaffected by the terrible business cares 
of those who reside in cities, and who often 
sigh for acountry home. 

“Only a farmer!” Look to the West, where 
men with sturdy arms and stout hearts have 
subdued the wilderness, caused it to blossom 
and become fruitful with grain, cattle, and all 
that makes a nation great, rich and pros- 
perous. Farmers have produced these results, 
Look to the North, towards rugged New Eng- 
land, where the soil is sterile and the men 
hardy. See what results have been obtained, 
In every village there is a schoolhouse, a 
church and a post-office, and in some of the 
larger towns a newspaper. Who produced 
these great results, paid for them like honor- 
able men, so that their children could enjoy 
the blessings of education? Only farmers—a 
class of nen who have been sneered at by 
white-faced milk-sops, and laughed at because 
their hands are hard and their clothing coarse. 
At the East,West, North, and all through the 
Middle States, who rushed to the defence of 
the capital when it was in danger? Farmers 
were the first to take up arms, and will be the 
last to lay them down, unless an honorable, 
Union-preserving peace be obtained. 

On every battle-field that this rebellion has 
produced, the blood of farmers has crimsoned 
the soil; and from the Potomac to Chatta- 
nooga, from Port Hudson to Gettysburg, the 
bones of men who were once farmers lie 
bleaching in the sun. Thousands of them 
have given their lives to their country, and 
when the history of the war is written, no 
body of men will stand higher in the record 
of fame than the farmers. 


Economy.—Economy is a good thing, and 
should be practised by all, but it should show 
itself in denying ourselves—not in oppressing 
others. We see persons spending dollar after 
dollar foolishly one hour, and the next trying 
to save a penny piece off a wood-sawyer, coal- 
heaver or market-woman. Such things are 
disgraceful, if not dishonest. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 


TENURES OF LAND. 

In looking over a recently published work, 
we were somewhat amused and interested in 
a chapter devoted to tenures of land in Eng- 
land, showing how and under what conditions 
certain proprietors hold their broad acres. 
Some of the tenures are of the most whim- 
sical nature, and we should think they were 
dictated by lunatics, instead of sensible men. 
The most numerous tenures were made by 
the past kings and queens of England, who 
gave estates to favorites on condition that cer- 
tain presents were annually made to the 
reigning monarch, or that certain observances 
were obeyed, the lands to once more revert to 
the crown in case all the conditions were not 
complied with. The following are some of 
the most singular tenures which we were able 
to find: “To pay “two white capons an- 
nually ;” to “carry a rod, or baton, before the 
king on certain days;” to “bear the king’s 
standard whenever he happens to be in the 
county of Sussex ;” to be “mareschal of the 
laundresses of the king’s army whilst in Eng- 
land ;” to “ serve the office of chamberlain of 
the Exchequer.” Another to “supply a ser- 
vant for the king’s larder;” and, again, “ for 
his wardrobe.” Others “to find servants for 
the different forests;” one to present “the 
king with a pair of scarlet hose” annually; 
another to give “a hawk.” Others “to sup- 
ply soldiers with armor for certain days to 
guard this or that castle ;” to “ repair the iron 
work of the king’s plough,” ete. 

In the nineteenth year of the reign of Henry 
TIT. (1234), Walter Gately held the manor of 
Westcourt, in Beddington, Surrey, by pro- 
ducing annually to the king “ one cross-bow.” 
In the reign of Edward I, (1273), Osborn de 
Louchamp held his lands of Ovenhelle, in 
Kent, for personally “ guarding the king into 
Wales for forty days, at his own expense, with 
one horse, of five shillings value, one sack, 
worth sixpence, and one pot, jug, or basin.” 
Laurence de Broke held his hamlet at Ren- 
ham, Middlesex, for the like service, and to 
find the king “one soldier, a horse of same 
worth, a sack worth fivepence, and a ‘ brock’ 

(pot, jug, or basin) worth twopence,” pro- 
vided the army was within the four seas. 
Henry de Avering held the manor and lands 
of Morton, in Essex, by finding annually “a 
man, a horse worth ten shillings, a leather, 
sack, and four horseshoes.” 

At Caistor, a place of great antiquity in 
Lincolnshire, a castle is said to have been 
built by Hengist the Saxon, after his conquest 
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of the Picts and Scots, and to stand on as 
much ground as he could encompass with an 
ox-hide cut into thongs, whence it is reputed 
to have been called Thong Caistor. The 
church is an ancient Gothic edifice, built out 
of the ruins of Thong Castle. Here an odd 
ceremony prevailed every Palm Sunday. By 


the tenure of the estate, the holder sends an: 


agent, on Palm Sunday, to crack what was 
called a large “horse gad,” or whip, three 
times in the north porch of the church, while 
the clergyman was reading the first lesson in 
the morning service. When done, he wrapped 
the thong, or leash, about the stock, and 
passed the minister, to whom he bowed, and 
took his seat in the chancel. When the min- 
ister began the second lesson, he knelt down 
on one knee, in the aisle fronting him, and 
waved the gad three times over his head. 
When the lesson was finished, he rose, bowed, 
and retired to a pew, where he stayed during 
the rest of the service. The gad was made of 
three stems of young ash, bound together 
with a thin thong of white leather, at the top 
of which the leash was fastened, together 
with a purse, in which were a few pieces of 
silver coin. 

There is a singular ceremony on Ascension 
Day in Yorkshire. The origin of the annual 
ceremony of erecting what is denominated 
“The Penny Hedge,” at Whitby, is stated by 
a learned antiquary to be as follows: “ Two 
persons of distinction in the neighborhood 
being out hunting the wild boar, the animal, 
closely pursued, obtained shelter in the her- 
mitage of Estedamleside; but almost imme- 
diately dropped lifeless. The hermit having 
closed the door, it was broken open, and the 
old anchorite beaten so severely with their 
boar-staves, as to occasion his death. The 
Abbot of Whitby attending him in his last 
moments, ordained, not their deaths, but the 
following expiatory penance—that on every 
Ascension Day they should repair to the 
abbot’s wood, preceded by the bailiff, blowing 
a horn, and, at intervals, crying “Out on 
you,” and cut from the said wood a certain 
number of stakes and stowers, with a knife of 
no more value than one penny. And with 
these materials they were to erect a hedge at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, at low-water 
mark, in the harbor of Whitby, which was to 
stand the washing of nine tides. on pain of 
confiscation of the whole property. The lord 
of Whitby manor, as successor of the abbots, 
about half a century since, offered to dispense 
with the ceremony, but the proprietor of the 
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remaining lands held by this remarkable 
tenure declined it. 

During the reign of Henry III., Lord Fitz- 
walter introduced the custom that whatever 
married man did not repent of his marriage 
or quarrel with his wife’in a year and a day 
afterwards, should go to the priory and re- 
ceive from the lord, for the time being, “a 
gammon or flitch of bacon,” provided he 
solemnly swore to the fact. This custom has 
continued for centuries, and is the tenure of 
the manor of Dunmow, in Essex. 

If such a custom prevailed in this country, 
and a man’s bacon depended upon living 
peaceably with his wife, we fear that he would 
lose it if compelled to keep his temper for a 
year andaday. Some men seem to think 
that they are angels if they don’t quarrel with 
their wives oftener than once a week. 


4 >» 
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AVOIDING TAXATION, 

The press has recently raised its potent 
voice against those who resort to all manner 
of expedients for the sake of avoiding taxa- 
tion, just as though the idea was a new one 
in this country, and never heard of before. 
Why, in the city of Boston it has been cus- 
tomary, for many fears, for some of the most 
eminent mean-spirited citizens to leave town 
just before the assessors make their appear- 
ance, so that they will escape their share of 
Boston taxes. We suppose that such con- 
temptible tricks are resorted to in all large 
cities by men who are unprincipled enough 
to live and enjoy the benefits of a community 
without paying their proportion of the ex- 
penses of the same. In fact, in all countries 
there is always an effcrt made to avoid gov- 
ernment taxation; and while the Englishmen 
laugh at the manner in which some of our 
distillers seek to avoid paying the duties as- 
sessed by government, we can smile at the in- 
genious manner in which the traders of Great 
Britain have steered clear of the duty on 
playing cards, in defiance of the acts of par- 
liament and the whole power of the crown. 

In England, at the present period, the duty 
on playing cards is three pence a pack, fifty 
per cent. lower than ever before. In the time 
of James the First a duty was levied on cards, 
and from that period to the present year con- 
stant changes have taken place. At one time 
it was enacted that playing cards were to pay 
a duty of sixpence a pack for a term of thirty- 
two years, commencing the 11th of June, 
1711. By this act, all makers of cards or dice 
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were required to send to the commissioners 
of the stamp duties on vellum, parchment and 
paper, notice in writing, containing the ad- 
dress of the house or place where cards or 
dice were manufactured. Makers omitting 
to send such notice, or manufacturing in 
houses not notified, become liable toa penalty 
of £50. Various other obligations, more or 
less vexatious, were at the same time imposed 
on the card and dice makers, They were re- 
quired to permit the proper officers for the 
duties in question to enter their houses of 
business, that they might “take an account 
of the cards and dice there made,” under a 
penalty of £10 for every refusal. The makers 
were not to remove cards from the manufac- - 
tory until the paper and thread enclosing every 
pack of cards was sealed in such a manner as 
was satisfactory to the commissioners of the 
duties, under pain of forfeiting the goods re- 
moved, and treble their value. The unfor- 
tunate card and dice makers were required in 
addition to make entry, upon oath, once in 
every twenty-eight days, of the number of 
cards and dice manufactured by them in the 
interim, and they had to clear within the en- 
suing fortnight the amount of the tax then 
declared due. Neglect on these scores was 
visited by forfeiture of £20 for default in 
making entry, and double duty for non-pay- 
ment of the tax within the specified time. 

In spite of law, evasive devices were re- 
sorted to, and the government found that 
cards were sold which had never paid duty, 
New acts were passed through parliament, 
but no sooner were they promulgated, than 
men found means to avoid them, and more 
than one speculator amassed a large fortune 
by selling, under various pretences, cards on 
which no duty had been paid. Packs were 
mace up for sale with a blank card in place of 
the ace of spades, which was taxed. Cut- 
corner cards, as they were called, i. e., packs 
of cards of which one corner was cut off, and 
minus the ace of spades, were sold in im- 
mense quantities. Cards with a corner cut off 
were considered by parliament  sufliciently 
mutilated to render them unfit to be used in 
play. The public, however, put up with the 
inconvenience of using cut-corner cards 
rather than pay the high tax. In fact, the 
law was found powerless to prevent evasions ; 
every fresh enactment produced some fresh 
dodge for driving through it. It was there- 
fore decided to diminish the duty, and to le- 
galize, under certain restrictions, the sale of 
second-land cards. In the year 1828, the 
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half-a-crown duty was reduced to one shilling. 
The shilling duty was to be denoted on the 
ace of spades. This was the “duty one 
shilling ” ace, called “ Old Frizzle,” on account 
of the elaborate flourishes which adorned it. 
The aces were supplied on credit to the card- 
makers, the duty being exacted from time to 
time on their making up their packs for sale, 
when an officer was supposed to attend to 
put on the wrapper, and to take an account 
of the numbers. Second-hand cards were 
permitted to be sold, other than by licensed 
card-makers, provided the words “ second- 


hand cards” were legibly printed or written | 
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A truE LApy.—“I cannot forbear point- 
ing out to you, my dearest child,” said Lord 
Collingwood to his daughter, “the great ad- 
vantages that will result from a temperate 
conduct and sweetness of manner to all peo- 
ple on all occasions. Never forget that you 
are a gentlewoman, and all your words and 
actions should make you gentle. I never 
heard your mother—your dear, good mother— 
say a harsh or hasty thing to any person in 
my life. Endeavor to imitate her. I am 
quick and hasty iu my temper, but, my dar- 
ling, it is a misfortune which, not having been 
sufficiently restrained in my youth, has caused 


on the wrapper; but at last, finding that the | me inexpressible pain. It has given me more 


duties were still avoided, the government 
stopped the “card war” and reduced the 
tax, and now, while the English are laughing 
at our desire to be taxed and to avoid taxa- 
tion, we can refer them to the playing card tax 
as one of the evidences of their shrewdness, 
SELF-TORTURE. 

Purrum Soatuntre, a native of Benares, in 
the north of India, when only ten years of age 
began a life of self-mortification, and used to 
lie on thorns and pebbles. At last he got a 
bed of pikes in which he was drawn about the 
country. He was taken on this dreadful bed 
for thousands of miles, the poor people every- 
where worshipping him as a god. He tray- 
elled about this way for thirty-five years. In 
the winter he caused the water to fall on his 
head night and day, from a pot with holes in 
it, drop by drop, so that he might be constant- 
ly uneasy; and when the hot weather came, 
he caused logs of wood to be kept burning 
near him, to make his sufferings from heat the 


greater. 


WomeEN vs. Grris.—Women ought to be 
of more importance to society than girls— 
but who does not know the case is exactly 
the reverse? How many women do we all 
know who shrink from society, give their 
whole time to family duties, bury themselves 
up at home, and seem to be of no other use in 
the world than to dress their girls for parties, 
and keep the house in order for their beaux. 
Of course the children grow up with the idea 
that mother is of no consequence and don’t 
know the world. They. go abroad for their 
opinions, and spurn all home influence. 


FLATTERERS.—Flatterers only lift a man up, 


trouble to subdue this impetuosity than any- 
thing I ever undertook.” 


FrvuGAiry.—It appears evident, says Dr. 
Johnson, that frugality is necessary even to 
complete the pleasure of expense; forit may 
be generally remarked of those who squander 
what they know their fortune not sufficient to 
allow, that in their most jovial expense, there 
always breaks out some proof of discontent 
and impatience; they either scatter with a 
kind of wild desperation and affected lavish- 
ness, as criminals brave the gallows when 
they cannot escape it, or phy their money 
with a peevish anxiety, and endeavor at once 
to spend idly, and to save meanly; having 
neither firmness to deny their passions, nor 
courage to gratify them, they murmur at their 
own enjoyments, and poison the bowl of 
pleasure by reflection on the cost. 


Very CLEAR.—An Irish advertisement 
reads as follows: “Lost, on Saturday last, 
but the bearer does not know where, an empty 
sack with a cheese in it. On the sack the let- 
ters P. G. are marked, but so completely worn 
out as not to be legible.” 


INFORMATION WANTED.—What is the prin- 
cipal difference between the swallow and the 
cat? It is an admitted fact that “one swal- 
low does not make a summer,” but any cat 
can make a spring. 


Lirz.—In vain we chisel, as best we can, 
the mysterious block of which our life is 
made, the black vein of destiny continually 


re-appears. 


> 


RELIGION.—Piety, which is a true devotion 
to God, consists in doing all his will, precisely 


as it is said the eagle does the tortoise—to get | at the time, in the situation, and under the 


something by the fall. 


circumstances in which he has placed us. 
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Facts and. Hancies. 


THE FOILED BURGLAR. 

The Messrs. P—— & Co., keep a large jewelry 
store on Washington street, Boston, and for the 
better security of their store against fire, and other 
casualties, they employ one of their clerks to sleep 
in at night. The idea of the store being attacked 
by robbers was not for a moment entertained, but 
it was for other objects that young Loring the clerk 
slept there, for he was not supplied with any weap- 
ons to repel an attack of thieves. But one dark, 
dreary night he was awakened by a singular noise 
which resembled that which a party of burglars 
might produce in an attempt to enter the building, 
and looking towards the back windows, he soon 
fully satisfied himself that one or more persons 
were endeavoring as quietly as possible to effect an 
entrance at that quarter. They had already re- 
moved a part of the sash and shutters with their 
cunningly-devised instruments, and must have 
been at work’some time before he was awakened. 

Now young Loring regretted that he had no 
weapon, but not through fear—that was not a char- 
acteristic of the young gentleman—but that he 
might pepper the rogues a little. At first he deter- 
mined to cry out and arouse the watch; but as 
they had advanced so far before he awoke, he 
thought he would drive them off by stratagem. He 
slipped on his @othes quié¢tly and approached the 
spot where the thieves were busy; he saw the hand 
« of one of them pass inside of the shutter into the 
store, in its owner’s endeavors to guide a small 
bandsaw, with which he was cutting an aperture 


af f for the body to pass through. 
i Young Loring felt inclined to chop off the hand 
= “a with a small hatchet that lay hard by, but he re- 


frained, and bethought himself of a powerful prepa- 
M ration of caustic vitriol, and other penetrating stuffs, 
a that were used in the testing of silver and other 
metals. One drop of this would eat instantly into 
the flesh and produce a poisonous sore in ten min- 
utes’ time. He cautiously dropped a little upon 
" : the burglar’s hand and awaited the result. 
_ | “ Bill,” at length exclaimed the burglar to his 
: comrade, “I've a cursed burning on the back of 
my hand, It’s so sore I can hardly work this saw. 
Phew! how it smarts. I guess I’ve cut it with the 
saw. Hold the dark lantern here.” 
“Fudge!” replied his companion. 
7 hands, then, but don’t stop.”’ 
— “Take the saw yourself,then. I can’t stand this 
x And while the discomfited burglar withdrew to 
— groan over the supposed cut, the other took his 
: place with the saw, and in a moment after he re- 
ceived a few drops of the fiery liquid upon the back 
of his hand, and was soon groaning with agony. 
“Curse this saw, it has cut me, too!” groaned 
the second thief. 
And after sundry oaths, mutually exchanged un- 


Change 
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til the first and worst attack of pain was over, they 
renewed the attempt to make an entrance. 

The clerk permitted them to go on awhile unin- 
terrupted, knowing that any time he could stop their 
efforts by crying out, but he hoped to hear some 
watchmen passing the front of the store, upon whom 
he could call to secure the rogues, and resolved to 
wait for this until it would do to wait no longer. 
But soon the burglars had so much enlarged the 
hole, that they would shortly be able to enter it 
themselves. 

Seeing that he must do something to stop them, 
the clerk crept into the dark closet at one side of 
the window, and uttered a fierce but low growl in 
imitation of a dog. Both of the rogues stepped 
back at this uninexpected interruption. 

“Hang it, Bill, there’s a cursed dog in there! I 
didn’t know that P—— & Co. kept one,”’ said one 
to another. 

“A dog?—that’s bad! Curse ‘em, if it was a 
man, why, a shot or a dirk stroke would fix him; 
but a dog is quite another thing, for if we shoot 
him, he would be sure to half kill one of us.” 

“ Bow, wow, bow!” cried the clerk with all his 
power, as he saw them preparing to resume their 
work. 

“Confound the dog!"’ exclaimed both. 

“Never mind; go ahead, Bill, and get it open 
now. I'll fix him when we get in!” 

The burglar addressed as Bill, thrust his hand in 
once more to wrench off the last piece of wood that 
obstructed their entrance, when the clerk, having 
already armed himself with a large pair of pincers, 
seized the robber’s hand as though in a vice, and 
set up such an outrageous barking that the whole 
neighborhood was alarmed. 

“For heaven's sake, Jack, lend us a hand here; 
the cursed animal is biting my hand off!" said the 
burglar to his confe.lerate. 

“ Pull it away—pull it away, quick!” 

“ I can't.” 

“ Give it a jerk!’ said the other. 

“0-0-0! I can't! Murder, murder!” 

This cry, added to the bellowing of the supposed 
dog, soon brought the police in good earnest, and 
the thief who was at liberty to do so, ran for his 
life. The policeman's lights showed Bill Sikes 
that he had been bitten by a pair of pincers! He 
passed five years of his life at the State prison for 
the crime of coveting other people’s property. 


+ 


A FRENCHMAN’S COMPLAINT. 

A few days since an excited Frenchman appeared 
before the Police Court and complained as follows: 

“Monsieur Judge, I hat von tear little tog, his 
name vas Bingo. My vife love him vary mutch; 
she love him as mutch as she love her life. Vell, 
Monsieur Judge, I go to de market and puy—puy 
—puy—vat you call him ?—sassige meat, by gar! 
Vell, I take de sassige home, have him cooked, 
and have him fried. My vife cried out she hurt 
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her toot; she spit out, and a big piece of brass come 
out. I pick it up, and it hab B.I. N.on it. I 
knew it rite avay to be my poor, tear little Bingo’s 
necklace—you call it. I cry, and mine vife cry. I 
go to de market—I see de man vat sell me de sas- 
sige—I ask him vat for you steal my little tog. A 
great pig crowd got around; he swear he sue me 
for—vat you call it?—(“Slander,” replied the 
judge.) Yes, by gar! slanter. He say, I sue you 
for slanter. One man say, you go see de coroner. 
I go hunt him up. I tell him eberyting. He spit, 
and spit, clear his troat, and say, ‘ You spoil mine 
breakfast.’ I say, vat you do? He say, ‘Clear 
out!’ I go and come here. Now, my tear Mon- 
sieur Judge, please, do please have dat sassige 
man huyg by de troat!”’ 

“T am sorry,” replied the judge, “to say that 
you have failed to make out a case, and I can take 
no cognizance of it!’ 

“O, vat willl do? Mine vife vill go eber so 
mat, and vill vip me! I know very vell she vill! 
O, mine tear Bingo! Good-by, Monsieur Judge,” 
and the Frenchman left the temple of justice, in 
anguish for tlte loss of his “ tear Bingo.” 


+ > 


THE COLONEL’S MISTAKE. 

In the bustling and important town of Quagville 
Cochituate water is not to be found, and Colonel 
Foot, of that place, has no cistern. The water in 
his well is hard, and will not “wash.” Neither is 
it very good to drink—at all events, the colonel 
seldom tastes it, but always, when he is thirsty, 
walks over to the Quagville tavern, where the water 
is much better—either because there is less lime in 
it, or because the young man behind the bar has a 
way of putting something into it to make it palatable. 

One evening last summer, the colonel was tor- 
mented with thirst, and stepped into the tavern for 
his accustomed drink, with the bar-tender’s pecu- 
liar ingredient in it, before returning home. He 
reached his home just in time to escape a pouring 
rain. Mrs. Foot, who had retired, heard the un- 
steady footsteps of her husband, upon whom the 
tavern water sometimes produced an extraordinary 
effect, and spoke to him: “ My dear, is it you?” 

“Yes, my dear,” articulated the colonel, with 
affected gaiety. 

“ Does it rain ?” asked Mrs. Foot. 

“ Yes, my dear,” said the colonel; “ h’l’ springle” 
—meaning there was a little sprinkle. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Foot, “you have been 
drinking.” 

“ One glass, my dear,”’ said the colonel. 

“ One glass !"’ echoed Mrs. Foot. 

“ Accompanied with others,” thickly said the 
colonel. “ But don't think I’m drunk.” 

“Well, if you are not drunk,” said Mrs. Foot, 


“ please to set the wash-bowl under the eave-spout, 
and you'll have soft water to wash in, in the 


morning.” 
“ Yes, my dear,” replied the colonel. 


Flattering himself that he had arranged to catch . 


the rain-water as deliberately and rationally as if 
he had drank nothing but that innocent liquid for 
the last twenty-four hours, the colonel undressed 
and went to bed. The next morning, however, 
Mrs. Foot was considerably excited in her mind at 
finding the wash-bowl in its place on the stand. 

“You were drunk, my dear, as sure as the 
world!” said Mrs. Foot. 

“Didn't I put something under the eaves?” re- 
plied the colonel. “Then I forgot it. But I wasn’t 
drunk, my dear.” 

There was a trifling dispute between this amiable 
pair, the colonel stoutly maintaining the fact of his 
perfect sobriety, until he began to look for his boots. 
One of them was missing. It was a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance. No—he did not leave it at 
the tavern, as Mrs. Foot suggested; somebody 
must have broken into the house during the night, 
and stolen it. Still the colonel was unwilling to 
admit the imperious charge of inebriety. Sudden- 
ly Mrs. Foot uttered a scream. 

“So it is—fact, my dear. I was never so lost in 
my life!’ murmured the humble colonel. 

The boot was under the eave-spout, full of water. 
Mrs. Foot thinks she had the best of the argument. 


MR. TWOMBLEY’S MISTAKE. 

Mr. Thomas Twombley had drank but six glasses 
of brandy and water, when, being a man of discre- 
tion, he returned home at the seasonable hour of 1, 
A. M., and went soberly to bed. Mrs. Thomas 
Twombley was too well accustomed to the comings 
and goings of said Thomas, to be much disturbed 
by the trifling noise he made on retiring ; but when 
she discovered that he had his boots on. she re- 
quested him to remove them, or keep his feet out uf 
the bed. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Twombley, in an apologetic 
tone, “ skuse me. How came I to forget the boots, 
I can’t conceive, for I'm just as sober as I ever was 
in my life!” 

Mr. Twombley sat on the side of his bed, and 
made an effort to pull off his right boot. The at- 
tempt was successful, though it brought him to the 
floor. On regaining his feet, Mr. Twombley thought 
he saw the door open. As he was sure he shut the 
door, on coming in, he was astonished, and dark as 
it was in the room, he couldn't be mistaken, he felt 
certain. Mr. Twombley staggered towards the 
door to close it; when to his still greater surprise, 
he saw a figure approach from beyond. Twombley 
stopped; the figure stopped. Twombley raised his 
right hand—the figure raised its lett. 

“ Who's there?” roared Twombley, beginning 
to be frightened. The object made no reply. 
Twombley raised his boot in a menacing attitude— 
the figure defied him by shaking a similar object. 

“By the Lor!” cried Twombley, “I'll find out 
who you be—you sneakin’ cuss!” He hurled the 
boot full at the head of his mysterious object, when 
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— crash! went the big looking-glass, which 
Twombley had mistaken for the door. 


BETTER DRIVER WANTED. 


Some years since there resided in R——, an ec- 
centric but most worthy divine of the Baptist per- 
suasion by the name of Driver, yet more familiarly 
known by the name of “Tom Driver,” who loved 
a good joke, no matter whom it hit, provided it 
wounded not too deeply. 

One day, while returning from a visit to a broth- 
er clergyman of an adjacent town, meeting a man 
with an exceedingly poor yoke of oxen, and an un- 
usually large load of hay, which was so deeply in 
the mire that the united efforts of the cattle could 
not start it from its position, he accosted him with: 

“ Well, friend, what is the matter?” 

“Matter enough. I’m in the mud, and can't get 
out.” 

“Your oxen are too lean for such a load. You 
should give them more to eat, for you know that 
the Bible says, ‘ Whoso giveth to the poor, lendeth 
to the Lord.’ ”’ 

The farmer replied that was not the reason. 

“Well, what is it, then?” asked the divine. 

“Why, they are just like the North Baptist 
Church at R——,” replied the farmer, pettishly, 
“they want a darned sight better Driver than 
they’ve got now!” 


WEIGHING A HOLE. 


Mr. M., of a certain town in Vermont, is not dis- 
tinguished for liberality, either of purse or opinion. 
His ruling passion is a fear of being cheated. The 
loss, whether real or fancied, of a few cents, would 
give him more pain than the destruction of an en- 
tire navy. He once bought a large cake of tallow 
at a country store, at ten cents a pound. On break- 
ing it te pieces at home, it was found to contain a 
large cavity. This he considered a terrible dis- 
closure of cupidity and fraud. He drove furiously 
back to the store, entering in great excitement, 
bearing the tallow, and exclaiming: 

“ Here, you rascal, you have cheated me! Do 
you call that an honest cake of tallow? It is hol- 
low, and there aint near so much as there appeared 
to be. I want you to make it right.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied the merchant, 
“T'll make it right. I didn’t know the cake was 
hollow. Let me see, you paid ten cents a pound. 
Now, Mr. M., how much do you suppose the hole 
will weigh ?” 
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LANDLADIES AND LODGERS. 

There is an English story told of a learned Cam- 
bridge professor which has always filled us with 
the highest respect for his courage and conduct. 
Finding that his college bed-maker was continually 
abstracting his teas, and being aware of what 
weight of evidence some females can resist, he de- 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


termined to let her know he had found her pecca- 
dillo out without the chance of contradiction, He 
bought two pounds of tea, placing one in his caddy, 
and secreting the other in a drawer; he drew from 
the latter store so much as was necessary for use, 
but never touched the former; the contents of the 
caddy decreased daily and in greater proportion, 
and at last, while he had still a little left, Mrs. 
Brown, the bed-maker, declared his tea to be out. 
“ Well,” exclaimed her master, producing his rem- 
nant in great triumph, “I declare, Mrs. Brown, that 
your pound has not lasted so long as mine has!” 


A MIGHTY FINE BUSINESS. 


When James T. Brady, the celebrated lawyer of 
New York, first opened a lawyer's office, he took a 
basement room which had previously been occupied 
by a cobbler. He was somewhat annoyed by the 
previous occupant's callers, and irritated by the 
fact that he had few of his own. One day an Irish- 
man entered. 

“ The cobbler’s gone, I see,” he said. 

“Tshould think he had,” tartly responded Brady. 

“And what do ye sell?” he asked, looking at 
the solitary table and a few law books. 

“ Blockheads,”’ responded Brady. 

“Be gorra!” said the Irishman, “ye must be 
doing a mighty fine business—ye haint got but one 

” 
left. 


SOUTHERN LOAVES. 


A half-famished fellow in the Southern States 
tells of a baker (whose loaves had been growing 
“small by degrees, and beautifully less,’’) who, 
when going the rounds to serve his customers, 
stopped at the door of one and knocked, when the 
lady within exclaimed: 

“Who's there?” and was answered, “The 
baker.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“To leave your bread.” 

“ Well, you needn’t make such a fuss about it— 
put it through the keybole!”’ 


A PRACTICAL SON. 


“ Sam,” said an interesting young mother to her 
youngest hopeful, “do you know what the difference 
is between the body and the soul? The soul, my 
child, is what you love with, the body carries you 
about. This is your body, (touching the little fel- 
low’s shoulders and arms,) but there is something 
deeper in, you can feel it now. What is that?” 

“O! I know,” said Sam, with a flush of intelli- 
gence in his eyes; “ that’s my flannel shirt.” 


Pat says that “nothing can be aisier than to re- 
pale the union of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is only necessary,” says 
he, “to transpose two letters, and they will become 
untied kingdoms at once.” 
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Trials and Vexations of a Speculator in search of Cotton. 


Mr. Isaac arrives at Baton Rouge, and in some An “intelligent contraband” offers to pilot Mr. 
mysterious manner gets a pass outside of the lines. Isaac to a swamp “ whar dars lots ob cotton.” 


Interesting incident in the lives of Mr. Isaac and ' 
the “intelligent contraband.” Guerrilla pleasantry. A stripping operation. 


Mr. Isaac and the “ intelligent contraband" ob- | Mr. Isaac and friend apply to a house for assis- 
tain cotton, but not in an agreeable manner. tance, but obtain none. 
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Federal scouts suppose Mr. Isaac and friend are Are arrested by 
lawful game, so fire at them. Confederate spies. 


Luckily the ropes break, and Mr. Isaac and friend 
escape immediate death. 
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Union pickets, and hung as 


Mr. Isaac disposes of the cotton with which he 


Within the Union lines. A rough scrape. and his friend were covered, and realizes a hand- 
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Mr. Isaac and friend are invited to come down. 
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TEN CENT NOVELETTES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, NOW READY. 


‘ THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 
Or, The Privateer of 1776. By Sy_vanvus Cons, Jn. 


THE WHITE ROVER: 


Or, The Maid of Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ruprnson. 
THE BRAVO’S SECRET: 


, Or, The Spy of the Ten. 


By Coss, Jr. 


THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 
Or, The Tory and his League. By Sytvanvus Coss, Jr. 
THE SILVER HAND: 
Or, The Mahratta Prophecy. By Mus. M. A. Denton. 
; THE MAMELUKE: 
Or, The Sign of the Mystic Tie. By Mason Ben: Pertey Poors. 


oe lendid a are for sale by all news-dealers in the country, or we will mail them, post-paid, to any ad- 
en 


Cents each. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following brilliant stories, in bound form, RICHLY ILLUSTRATED with 


large OKIGINAL engravings 


, and forming the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. We will send 


s.ngle copies by mail, post Paip, for TWENTY CENTS each, or 51x copies, POST PAID, for ONE DOLLAR. 


THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A 
Tale of Wrong and Retsibut 
Written for us by Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CYNTHIA; or, The Pearl of the Points, ATale ~ 


of New York. 
Written for us by GEORGE L. AITKEN. 


THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean 
Buaceaneers. 


Bover. A Story of the 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priest- 
ess of the Sun, A Tale of Wild Adventure in Mexico. 
Written for us by Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
DISINHBERITHD: The Heir of Motcombe. 
tale of English life, of varied plot and stri incidents. 
fritten for us by Da. J. H. KOBINSON. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, 
Hearthstone. A Story of Boston 
tale of thrilling interest, and of most intricate char- 
acter. Written for us by FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE KING OF t+ rey A Tale of the Fear- 
less and Free. A story full of incident, told -in « social 


and pleasant manner. 
Written for us by NED BUNTLINB. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Bol- 
dier and the Spy. This is «story of the fimous siege 
of Sebastopol, during the Crimean war, and is one of most 
startling adventure. Written for us by LIBUT. MURKAY. 
TEXAN or, Calypso 
anderer. This isa tale of the Mexican war, 
twenty years ust had Remy the 
Mexican power. It is one of great jn 
Written for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE SECRET: The Fortunes of 
a Soldier. the Low Latitudes, 

in the island of Oude. URRAY. 


PAUL TARoon: or, baci Scourge of the An- 
ties of ship and shore is oue of deep inter- 
thwarting of 
Written for us by BYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


IVAN TER The Russian and Cir- 
cassian. of wild adventure in Kussia, 
— and 774 its incidents 

ly and charming effect. 
for ws by 


nee au 
BUTENANT 


the noble 


AUSTIN 0. BURDICK. 


WHITE HAND: Natchez Captive. This 
is a tale of the early set of Louisiana, and unfolds an 
interesting epitome of life yas sowe two centuries ago. 

Written for us by BSYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


ED : or, Pirate 
Floridas. the Guif and its 
ritten for us by NED BUNTLINE. 
TEE SBA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. cay ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. 


that fertile period of adventure, our seo- 
ond war with-4rvat Bri 
Written for us by BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
OG” The best selling books now before the public. 
Ne, 115 Washington street, Beste m, Mase, 


BIANCA: or, ‘The Star of tho Veliew. This story 
is a fine romance of ps, written with much skill. 
Written for us AUGUSTINE J. H 
THE WITCH OF THE ware 
ver’s Captive. This story of th 
ritten fur us by HENKY CHEEVER. 
THE SBA: or, Our Lady of 
Ucean 


a tale of strife and chi 
tons anh — 
NED BUNTLINR. 


Written for ua by 


NEVBERPAIL: or. ‘Fhe of the Berder. 
This is another of those those Indian steries of life in the West, 
eo. the author is so popular, and is replete with 


Walston tee us by Dn. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lasz- 
sarone. This Italian Story ef Naples and its cavirons, is 
ptions are lifelike striki 

for BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
or, The King’s Vol 

This is a story of the siege of daring the Revol 
war, and gives many details 


Da. J. H. ROSINSON. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The 
Keeper of tne Channel. This story of ses and 
Of the extremes of human 
Written for us by “SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE SOOUT : or of the Revolu- 


, Sharpshooters 
tion. This is one of the most captivating of ali the miii- 
stortes we have ever issued. 


er of Vi " 
of scenes in Private, interest. 
Written for us by ¥L ANUS OOBS, Jn. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Dra- 
ms. A Tale of the Revolution. 
struggles have 


Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE ARKANSAS GER Rings 


STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glen- 
ville. This story of our Revol times is filled 
with incidents of the most tragic interest. 

vigorous style, with a fine 


acter. 
Written for us by FRANCIS A. DURIVAGB. 
THE 8EA LARE: or; The Quadroon of Louis- 
ane Tale Tale of Land and Sea. Sea. This story of mari- 
LIBUTEN ANT MURRAY 


Written for us by 
OTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISM ERS, 


ma arac te 
100 0 5, apd portrays lige in Home with much effect. 
Written fer us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
’ 


Mason & Hamlin's Cabinet Organs. 
SERS THE CABINET ORGAN, 
a Recently introduced by MASON & HAMLIN, affords a 


New Attraction for the Drawing-Room and Home. 


The oa in regard to it was addressed by 
GorTrTscHALK, very eminent pianist, to its manufac- 
turers: 


‘“T congratulate you on the introduction of a new musical in- 
strument long wanted and sure to find its way into every house- 
hold of taste and refinement which can possibly afford its moder- 
ate expense. Your Caniwwet Ornean is truly a charming instru- 
ment, worthy of the h praise it has received, and far superior to 
everything of its class I have seen. I take pl in ¢ nd 
ing it most heartily, as everywhere worthy a place beside the pia 
forte, to which it isa fine complement, from ite capacity for ren- 
dering much delightful music, sacred and secular, classic and 
popular, to which the piano is not adapted. GorrscuaLs. 
New York, Sept. 22, 1863.” 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY of the 

most eminent artists in the country have united in a simi- 

Style No. 23. lar testimonial to the value and desirability of these instru- 

' ments. Among them may be found such names, familiar 

oo in New York, as Bere, of Zion Church; Brava, of St. Paul's Church (Brooklyn); Curien, of Trinity Charch ; 

Davis, of Dr. Chapin'’s; Eckert, Frapet, KLavser, MaGratn, of Dr. Pise’s Church, Brooklyn; Max Maner- 

zeK, WILLIAM Mason, Mayer, MILs, MonGAN, of Grace Church; Rickarp, Harry SanpErson, of 


Immaculate Conception Church; StRAKOscn, Tuomas, WeELLs, of Christ Church; Wo ursonnx, 

LENHAUPT, Woops. of St. Thomas Church; ZuNDEL, of Rev. H. W. Beecher’s Church, etc., ete. 
The CABINET ORGANS are to private residences, and smaller churches and halls, what the large church organs 
| are to large churches and halls. They have great beauty, volume and variety im tone (according to size and num- 
ber of stops); are capable of the nice:t shades of expression; are compact, so that the largest of them occupies less 

' room than a piano. 
Prices, in very elegant cases, $110, $130, $135, $165, $450 and $600, according to size and number of stops; in 
} plain cases, $85, $110, $135, $260, $380 and $500. Catalogues, fully descriptive of the Cabinet Organs, will be 
t + sent to any address, on application. 

Waresocomet { 274 Washington street, Boston, 


7 Mercer street, New York. MASON & HAMLIN, Makers. 


| TILE SOLDIER BOY: 
TOM SOMERS IN THE ARM™Y. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAMPNEY. 


A Handsome 1I6mo. Volume, of 350 Pages. 


PRICE $125. 


SENT BY MAUL, POST-PAID, UPON RECEIPT ov PRICE, 


While writers of acknowledged talent and ability have given to the young, in interesting and attractive style, the lives of great 
IN and good men who have occupied high and responsible positions, 


| “OLIVER OPTIC,” f 


whose writings have won for him the hearts of the youth of our land by their warm, boyish pictures of life, and the good opinions ' 

Wh —- of parents and teachers by their high moral excellence, has taken as the subject of his story the adventures of one of those brave » 
lads who started forth from homes of plenty and happiness, to fight the battles of our imperiled country. Oecupying 

no high position, without the ; atronage of official dignitaries, but with gun on shoulder, and knapsack on back, the hero of this 


story *“ marebed away ” in the ranks of a gallant regiment which has gaiued an enviable fame under the leadership of brave and ; 
skilful generals. 


THE BOOK I8 A LIFE HISTORY. 


Tom Somers is a veritable character. His adventures at BULL RUN, BUDD’S FERRY, WILLIAMSBURG, on TILE SITEN- 


ANDOAH, and on THE PENINSULA, are the actual exploits and mishaps of a young soldier who won glury and promotion in 
the ranks. 


= It is a Book every Boy and Girl, Man and Woman should read, 


Descriptions of the great battles and achievements of our armies are adapted to the comprehension of the young, and clothed : 
{ in language which they can ur derstand, while older heads will find much to please them. ‘The lessons of devotion and duty in 
‘ Tom's experience should animate the hearts of his youthfal readers with high and holy resolves. The girls will, no doubt, take a 
P . deep interest in Tom’s welfare, and sympathize with his unknown friend, Lillian Ashford, the patriotic maiden who knit socks for 
the soldiers, in ber caution to Tom : 


t “If you should be compelled to run away, please pull them off before you do so, for I should die 
with mortification if I tought I had knit a pair of soeks for a Union soldier to run away in.” 


LEE & Publishers, 


149. W ‘SHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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